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EDITORIAL 

Kenneth  Leithwood 


Schools,  families,  and  communities  “co- 
produce” student  learning.  Those  of  us 
working  in  and  about  schools  sometimes  like 
to  think,  however,  that  our  part  of  the  produc- 
tion is  the  main  action.  Indeed,  the  relatively 
recent  appearance  in  the  media  of  school  rank- 
ings according  to  student  performance  on 
province  or  state-wide  tests  even  encourages 
us  (and  the  public-at-large)  in  the  belief  that 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  schools  are 
enormously  important  explanations  for  how 
well  our  students  do. 

While  the  work  that  occurs  within  the 
school’s  walls  is  undeniably  important,  it 
would  be  delusional  of  us  to  believe  that  little 
else  mattered  for  a student’s  success.  Evidence 
from  large-scale  studies  of  school  effects  now 
suggests  that  differences  in  the  characteristics 
of  schools  explains  only  1 2—20%  of  the  varia- 
tion in  students’  math  and  language  achieve- 
ment across  schools.  So  what  explains  the  rest? 
Well,  a pretty  compelling  body  of  research 
now  suggests  that  families  and  communities 
are  a big  part  of  the  answer — perhaps  account- 
ing for  as  much  as  half  the  variation  in  student 
achievement  across  schools. 

Besides  wringing  our  hands  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence,  how  should  we  respond?  Hand 
wringing  might  be  a rational  response  if  we 
had  to  view  what  families  and  communities  do 
as  “givens,”  things  outside  our  influence.  An 
increasing  number  of  educators,  however,  no 
longer  see  families  and  communities  in  this 
light.  Instead,  they  work  with  families  and 
communities  to  help  ensure  the  best  possible 
educational  experiences  for  their  students 
both  inside  and  outside  the  school  building.  It 
would  not  be  too  extravagant  to  claim,  in  fact, 
that  contributing  to  the  co-production  of  stu- 
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dent  learning  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
conceptions  of  professional  educators’  work, 
especially  for  those  who  teach  younger  stu- 
dents. 

The  ten  articles  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  review 
evidence  concerning  the  range  of  relationships 
that  parents  and  communities  might  have  with 
schools  and  the  effects  of  those  relationships 
on  students  and  others  (Catherine  Jordan  and 
Victor  Rodriguez;  Carl  Corter  and  Janette 
Pelletier).  These  articles  also  summarize  the 
results  of  several  recent  original  studies  on 
parent  roles  in  schools  (Lorrae  Ward  and 
Viviane  Robinson;  Ken  Leithwood,  Charryn 
McElheron-Hopkins  and  Doris  Jantzi). 


Three  articles  describe  district  and  provin- 
cial efforts  to  foster  more  productive  relation- 
ships among  schools,  communities  and  fami- 
lies (Ben  Levin  and  Gerald  Farthing;  Vera 
Taylor;  Clay  LaFleur  and  Kirsten  Parker).  Stacie 
Goldin  describes  initiatives  by  TVOntario  to 
assist  such  relationship  building,  while  Carol 
McDougall  alerts  us  to  the  important  contri- 
bution health  committees  can  play  in  schools 
given  suitable  support.  The  final  article  by 
Michael  Connelly,  Ming  Fang  He,  JoAnn 
Phillion,  Elaine  Chan,  and  Shijing  Xu  offers  us 
a unique  perspective  on  how  the  nature  of 
“good”  school /community  relationships  can 
change  over  time,  a perspective  requiring  in 
excess  of  20  years  to  develop. 

In  their  own  way,  each  of  these  articles 
advocates  for  closer  relationships  between 
schools,  families,  and  communities.  But  each 
article  also  helps  us  appreciate  that  not  all 
types  of  relationships  are  equally  valuable. 
Most  schools  have  to  make  difficult  choices 
among  the  range  of  relationships  in  which  they 
invest.  Our  purpose  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  is  to 
help  with  those  choices.  O 
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For  more  than  30  years,  studies  have  shown 
that  when  parents  are  involved  at  home 
and  at  school,  their  children  are  more  success- 
ful and  stay  in  school  longer — and  often  the 
school  improves.  Early  research  also  indicated 
that  families,  schools,  and  community  groups 
can  all  contribute  to  student  achievement  and 
that  children  fare  best  when  parents  play  a 
variety  of  roles  in  their  children’s  learning. 
Recent  research  continues  to  suggest  that  fam- 
ily and  community  involvement  in  students’ 
education  makes  a difference. 

Below  we  summarize  the  research  to  date 
undertaken  by  the  National  Center  for  Family 
and  Community  Connections  with  Schools. 


THE  BIG  ISSUES 


The  National  Center’s  2001  annual  research 
synthesis  (see  Jordan,  Orozco  & Averett, 
2002)  identified  several  key  issues  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators  through  a 
review  of  over  160  books,  articles,  and  reports 
related  to  family  and  community  involvement. 

IWhat  do  we  mean  by  family  and  community 
connections? 

Definitions  of  “connections,”  “parent  involve- 
ment,” or  “community  involvement”  are  not 
consistent.  Current  research  reveals  that  there 
are  many  different  activities  that  connect  fam- 
ilies and  communities  with  schools.  Often 
these  activities  are  quite  different  from  each 
other,  yet  they  are  lumped  together  as  “parent 
involvement”  or  “school-family-community 
connections.”  Some  activities  take  place  at  the 
school,  such  as  parent  attendance  at  school 
events  and  participation  in  parent-teacher 
organizations.  Other  activities  take  place  in  the 
home,  such  as  parental  homework  help  and 
discussions  about  school  issues  between  par- 


ents and  children.  Still  other  activities  are 
abstract  concepts  or  behaviour,  such  as 
parental  aspirations  for  a child’s  education. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  RESEARCH 


What  outcomes  are  we  measuring? 

Family  and  community  connections  with 
schools  are  measured  inconsistently  across  the 
research  studies  reviewed  by  the  National 
Center.  The  multifaceted  nature  of  these  con- 
nections leads  to  measurement  challenges  for 
those  studying  the  connections,  and  for  practi- 
tioners evaluating  the  impact  of  their  family 
and  community  efforts.  As  a result,  research 
has  not  yet  captured  the  full  picture  of  these 
connections  and  their  results.  It  is  evident 
from  the  research  that  connections  can  have  a 
broad  array  of  outcomes,  ranging  from 
increased  student  achievement  and  improved 
school  climate  to  enhanced  civic  capacity  for  a 
variety  of  stakeholders.  However,  the  research 
studies  indicate  that  different  activities  can 
produce  very  different  results,  depending  on 
factors  such  as  the  content  area  of  involve- 
ment, age  of  the  child,  and  purpose  of  the 
activity.  In  addition,  the  relationships  between 
school,  family  and  community  connections 
and  specific  outcomes  are  not  always  direct. 
Sometimes  school,  family,  and  community 
connections  simply  create  the  conditions  that 
encourage  connections  that  will  lead  to  specif- 
ic outcomes. 

3 What  are  the  best  practices? 

Although  research  is  growing,  the  National 
Center  has  found  there  are  not  yet  the  clear, 
unequivocal  directions  that  parents,  teachers, 
and  administrators  seek.  Many  studies  are  still 
focused  on  understanding  the  overall  patterns 


When  parents  are  involved  with  their 
children  at  home  and  school . . . 

• They  are  more  successful  at  school 

• They  stay  in  school  longer 

• School  climate  improves 


of  the  school,  family,  community  connection — 
what  parents  do  when  they  are  involved,  what 
teachers  or  schools  do  to  invite  or  reject  par- 
ent involvement,  and  what  student  outcomes 
are  related  to  parent  involvement.  Although 
there  has  been  improvement  and  development 
in  this  field,  the  research  base  is  characterized 
by  limitations.  There  is  a lack  of  studies  about 
family  and  community  connections  with 
schools  using  experimental  designs,  objective 
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THE  RESEARCH  FRONTIER 


The  U.S,  Department  of  Education  is 
encouraging  more  rigorous  research 
designs . . . 

• What  precisely  is  meant  by  parental 
involvement?  By  community  involve- 
ment? 

• How  can  we  measure  outcomes 
when  the  relationships  between 
schools,  families,  and  communities 
and  specific  outcomes 

are  not  always 
direct? 


. .finding  research  or  best  practices 
to  back  up  and  support  programs 
that  engage  parents  of  students 
remains  a challenge. 


measures,  and  longitudinal  analysis.  There  are 
few  rigorous  studies  of  interventions  and  prac- 
tices, and  few  evaluations  of  family,  school,  and 
community  programs.  Currently  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  is  encouraging  more 
rigorous  research  designs,  and  hopefully  more 
studies  will  involve  those  designs  and  provide 
the  more  definitive  results  that  parents,  teach- 
ers, and  administrators  can  rely  on  to  help 
make  decisions. 


SO  WHAT  IS  THE  EVIDENCE? 


In  spite  of  limitations  in  the  research,  school 
administrators  today  are  expected  to  know 
how  to  actively  involve  parents  and  communi- 
ty members  in  their  schools.  Funding  opportu- 
nities and  government  accountability  systems 
encourage  and  even  require  connections 
among  schools,  families  or  caregivers,  and 
communities.  While  many  school  administra- 
tors understand  from  their  own  experience 
the  positive  influence  that  families  can  have  on 
students’  schooling,  finding  research  or  best 
practices  to  back  up  and  support  programs 


that  engage  parents  of  students  remains  a 
challenge. 

In  the  National  Center’s  2002  annual 
research  synthesis,  A New  Wave  of  Evidence:  The 
Impact  of  School,  Family  Sc Community  Connections 
on  Student  Achievement,  authors  Anne 
Henderson  and  Karen  Mapp  look  in  depth  at 
5 1 recent  research  studies  published  between 
1 995  and  2002  to  identify  evidence  that  could 
support  efforts  to  design  and  implement  fami- 
ly and  community  connections  leading  to 
increased  student  success.  Their  recent  studies 
add  to  previous  evidence  that  family  and  com- 
munity connections  with  schools  make  a dif- 
ference in  student  success.  When  schools,  fam- 
ilies, and  community  groups  work  together  to 
support  learning,  children  tend  to  be  more 
successful  in  school,  stay  in  school  longer,  and 
adapt  to  school  more  readily.  The  studies 
reviewed  also  show  that  parent  involvement, 
and  how  it  is  defined,  is  changing  to  include 
school,  home,  and  community-based  activi- 
ties. Henderson  and  Mapp  chose  their  research 
studies  on  the  basis  of  sound  methodology, 
whether  qualitative  or  quantitative.  They  also 
considered  whether  the  study  findings 
matched  the  data  collected  and  whether  con- 
clusions were  consistent  with  the  findings. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  find- 
ings reported  in  A New  Wave  of  Evidence  may  or 
may  not  be  generalizable  in  all  situations  with 
all  populations.  But  they  do  point  us  in  prom- 
ising directions: 

T Benefits  of  parental  and  community  involvement 
I hold  across  economic,  racial/ethnic,  and  educa- 
L tional  backgrounds  and  for  students  of  all  ages 

Overall,  the  studies  reviewed  for  A NewWave  of 
Evidence  found  “a  positive  and  convincing  rela- 
tionship between  family  involvement  and  ben- 
efits for  students,  including  improved  academ- 
ic achievement.”  What  is  important  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  administrators  to  know  is 
that  according  to  the  studies,  this  relationship 
holds  across  families  of  all  economic, 
racial /ethnic,  and  educational  backgrounds 
and  for  students  of  all  ages,  including  second- 
ary students.  Although  there  is  less  research 
available  on  the  effects  of  community  involve- 
ment, study  results  suggest  benefits  for 
schools,  families,  and  students  from  community 
involvement  including  improved  achievement 
and  behaviour. 


T Focusing  parental  and  community  involvement  on 
1 student  learning  has  a greater  effect  on  student 
L achievement 

The  studies  reviewed  suggest  that  parent  and 
community  involvement  specifically  linked  to 
student  learning  has  a greater  effect  on 
achievement  than  more  general  forms  of 
involvement.  If  increased  student  achievement 


RESEARCH  SUMMARIES 


• Annual  Synthesis  2001 

Emerging  Issues  in  School.  Family,  & 
Community  Connections  (Jordan, 
Orozco,  & Averett) 

Reviews  over  160  books,  articles,  and 
reports  related  to  family  and  community 
involvement  and  identifies  critical  areas 
that  need  clarification,  agreement,  and 
further  development 

• Annual  Synthesis  2002 

A New  Wave  of  Evidence:  The  Impact 
of  School,  Family,  & Community 
Connections  on  Student  Achievement 
(Henderson  & Mapp) 

Looks  in  depth  at  51  recent  research  stud- 
ies published  between  1995  and  2002  to 
identify  evidence  that  could  support 
efforts  to  design  and  implement  family 
and  community  connections  leading  to 
increased  student  success 

• Annual  Synthesis  2003 

Diversity:  School,  Family,  and 
Community  Connections  (Boethel) 

Reviews  64  recent  research  studies 
focused  on  race/ethnicity,  culture  (includ- 
ing language)  and  socio  economic  status 

The  annual  syntheses  are  published  by 
the  National  Center  for  Family  and 
Community  Connections  with  Schools, 
Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory 

For  more  information  visit: 

http://www.sedl.org/ 
connections/resources 
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. . . social  trust — the  quality  of 
the  staff/  staff  relationships  as  well  as 
the  parent/ teacher  relationships — 
is  the  key  factor  associated  with 
improving  schools. 


is  the  desired  outcome,  the  form  of  involve- 
ment should  be  focused  on  improving  achieve- 
ment and  be  designed  to  engage  families  and 
students  in  developing  specific  knowledge  and 
skills.  Based  on  the  studies  where  parent 
involvement  was  part  of  the  overall  strategy 
for  improved  achievement,  the  following 
results  were  found  for  students: 

• Higher  grade  point  averages  and  scores  on 
standardized  tests  or  rating  scales 

• Enrolment  in  more  challenging  academic 
programs 

• More  classes  passed  and  credits  earned 

• Better  attendance 

• Improved  behaviour  at  home  and  at  school 

• Better  social  skills  and  adapting  to  school 


WHAT  ARE  EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  FOR 
FAMILY  INVOLVEMENT? 


Sixteen  of  the  studies  reviewed  for  A NewWave 
of  Evidence  examined  how  connections 
between  families  and  school  staff  are  created 
and  sustained.  These  studies  offer  critical 
information  for  school  staff,  parents,  and  com- 


munity leaders  attempting  to  engage  families 
and  communities  in  student  learning.  They  also 
provide  insight  into  the  processes  needed  to 
make  and  sustain  connections  and  offer  some 
“how  to”  information  on  school,  family,  and 
community  connections  to  support  student 
achievement.  A few  studies  in  this  group 
examined  practices  to  engage  the  community 
with  schools. 

The  common  thread  that  surfaced  from 
these  1 6 studies  was  that  relationships  matter. 
How  school  staff  view  and  treat  parents  and 
community  members — either  as  assets  to  the 
process  of  raising  student  achievement  or  as 
liabilities — was  the  common  factor  impacting 
the  kind  of  relationships  that  exists  between 
the  school,  family,  and  community  members. 
In  a recent  article,  Payne  and  Kaba  (2001)  state 
that  social  trust — the  quality  of  the  staff/ staff 
relationships,  as  well  as  the  parent/ teacher 
relationships — is  the  key  factor  associated  with 
improving  schools.  This,  of  course,  has  poten- 
tial implications  for  school  administrators  and 
the  entire  school  staff  including  the  school  sec- 
retary, cafeteria  personnel,  teachers,  and 
everyone  else  working  in  the  school. 

The  studies  reviewed  in  A New  Wave  of 
Evidence  found  that: 

• Schools  that  successfully  connect  with  fami- 
lies and  community  invite  involvement,  are 
welcoming,  and  address  specific  parental 
and  community  needs. 

• Parent  involvement  programs  that  are  effec- 
tive in  engaging  diverse  families  recognize, 
respect,  and  address  cultural  and  class 
differences. 

• Effective  programs  to  engage  families  and 
community  embrace  a philosophy  of  part- 
nership and  acknowledge  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  children’s  educational  develop- 
ment is  a collaborative  enterprise  among 
parents,  school  staff,  and  community 
members. 


WHAT  CAN  FAMILIES,  COMMUNITIES,  AND| 
SCHOOLS  DO  TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS?  ■ 


The  studies  reviewed  revealed  that  organized 
initiatives  to  build  parent  and  community  lead- 
ership to  improve  low-performing  schools  are 
developing  in  some  low-income  urban  areas 
and  in  the  rural  South  in  the  U.S.  These  com- 
munity-organizing efforts  use  strategies  that 
are  aimed  at  establishing  a power  base  to  hold 
schools  and  school  districts  accountable  for 


low  student  achievement.  They  have  con- 
tributed to  changes  in  policy,  resources,  per- 
sonnel, school  culture,  and  educational  pro- 
grams. Some  examples  of  their  efforts  are  to 
make  public  data  on  schools  and  student  per- 
formance public  and  to  increase  funding  for 
underfunded  schools. 

Studies  on  how  parents  and  communities 
organize  efforts  to  improve  schools  make  up  a 
relatively  new  area  of  activities  and  research. 
Although  still  in  development,  these  studies 
cover  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  student 
achievement  and  forecast  some  interesting 
directions  in  both  research  and  practice  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  school  administrators 
can  take. 

There  are  four  basic  differences  between 
community-organizing  efforts  and  other  forms 
of  parent  involvement: 

© Community  organizing  efforts  are  based 
outside  schools,  which  means  they  are 
designed,  led,  and  controlled  by  parents  and 
community  members. 

© Community  organizing  is  openly  political 
since  it  seeks  to  influence  the  power  relations 
that  create  and  sustain  poorly  functioning 
schools.  A key  goal  of  community  organizing 
and  constituency  building  is  to  give  parents 
and  residents  more  power  over  what  happens 
in  schools  and  in  the  distribution  of  resources 
among  schools. 

© Community  organizing  focuses  on  changing 
conditions  that  underlie  poor  student  perform- 
ance, including  low  standards  and  expectations, 
mediocre  teaching,  inadequate  learning  mate- 
rials, and  weak  instructional  leadership. 

0 Community  organizing’s  ultimate  goal  is 
creating  the  local  leadership  and  skills  needed 
to  rebuild  troubled  communities,  involving 
community  groups,  churches,  and  other  reli- 
gious organizations,  as  well  as  local  residents. 


CONNECTING  WITH  FAMILIES  FROM  DIVERSE 
CULTURAL  AND  CLASS  BACKGROUNDS 


In  the  2003  annual  research  synthesis, 
Diversity:  School,  Family,  Community 

Connections,  Martha  Boethel,  reviewed  64 
recent  studies  that  included  a wide  range  of 
student  and  family  characteristics  and  affilia- 
tions. The  review  criteria  focused  specifically 
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WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  TO  BUILD  RELATIONSHIPS? 


on  race/ ethnicity,  culture  (including  lan- 
guage), and  socio-economic  status.  The  review 
looked  at  the  roles  families  and  communities 
can  and  do  play  in  addressing  the  need  to 
improve  achievement  among  African 
American,  Latino,  Native  American,  immi- 
grant and  language  minority  students,  and  stu- 
dents from  poor  families.  It  explores  barriers 
to  involvement  for  low-income  and  minority 
families  and  the  strategies  that  have  been  used 
by  parents,  schools,  and  community  organiza- 
tions to  address  those  barriers. 

Similar  to  the  family  and  community  con- 
nections field  as  a whole,  there  are  few  exper- 
imental design  studies  to  draw  upon  in  this 
arena;  thus  it  is  difficult  to  make  conclusive 
findings.  However,  there  are  some  findings  and 
recommendations  that  can  help  parents, 
school,  and  community  officials  make  deci- 
sions and  plan  initiatives  to  connect  families 
and  communities  from  diverse  cultural  and 
class  backgrounds  with  schools. 

The  author  of  Diversity  found  that,  based  on 
the  studies  reviewed,  “No  matter  their  race, 
ethnicity,  culture,  or  income,  most  families 
have  high  aspirations  and  concerns  for  their 
children’s  success.”  She  also  found  that  families 
from  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural  minorities  are 
actively  involved  in  their  children’s  schooling, 
although  their  involvement  may  differ  some- 
what from  those  ofWhite,  “mainstream”  U.S. 
families. 

The  studies  reviewed  had  limited  findings  as 
to  whether  minority  and  low-income  families’ 
high  aspirations  for  their  children  have  a posi- 
tive impact  on  students’  school  achievement. 
When  it  comes  to  how  families,  communities, 
and  schools  interact  in  closing  the  achievement 
gap,  focusing  on  just  one  of  these  groups  is  not 
enough,  and  more  rigorous  high  quality 
research  needs  to  be  done  to  help  draw  firm 
conclusions  about  these  complex  relationships. 


The  National  Center  suggests  schools  and  dis- 
tricts adopt  formal  policies  that  promote  fam- 
ily involvement  and  are  explicitly  focused  on 
engaging  families  that  represent  the  full  diver- 
sity of  the  student  population 

Other  strategies  for  building  relationships 
among  schools,  communities,  and  families  are: 

• Demonstrate  active  and  ongoing  support 
from  the  central  office  for  family  and  com- 
munity involvement 

• Honour  all  families’  hopes  and  concerns  for 
their  children 

• Acknowledge  both  commonalities  and 
differences  among  students  and  families 

• Strengthen  school  staff  capacity  to  work 
well  with  all  families 

• Provide  supports  to  help  immigrant  families 
understand  how  schools  work  and  what’s 
expected  of  both  families  and  students 

8 Make  outreach  a priority;  take  the  extra  steps 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  families  to 
get  involved  at  school,  as  well  as  at  home 

• Recognize  that  it  takes  time  to  build  trust 


To  specifically  help  families  strengthen  aca- 
demic achievement  among  minority  and  low- 
income  students: 

• Provide  families  with  training  and  resources 
to  support  early  literacy 

• Help  families  use  specific  communication 
and  monitoring  strategies  to  support  their 
children’s  learning 

• Encourage  and  support  student  involvement 
in  a range  of  school-  and  community- 
sponsored  extracurricular  and  after-school 
activities 

• Help  low-income  families  obtain  the  sup- 
port and  services  they  need  to  keep  them- 
selves safe,  healthy,  and  well  fed 


CONCLUSION 


The  amount  of  research  conducted  on  parent 
involvement  in  middle  and  high  school  and  on 
how  parent  involvement  changes  as  children 
grow  older  has  increased.  There  are  additional 
studies  of  how  parent  involvement  varies  by 
social  class,  gender,  and  ethnicity.  There  is  also 
a growing  body  of  research  about  effective 
practice  at  schools,  including  studies  on  how 
high-achieving  schools  engage  families  in 
improving  student  achievement  and  in  making 
schools  better. 


Finally,  there  is  a new  area  of  research 
emerging  that  is  based  on  community  organiz- 
ing and  constituency  building  for  school 
reform.  This  form  of  community  organizing 
for  school  involvement,  however,  is  based  out- 
side schools  and  is  led  by  local  parents  and  res- 
idents. While  aimed  at  improving  low-income 
schools,  it  is  part  of  a movement  to  build 
power  in  low-income  communities  and  hold 
local  officials  accountable  for  poor  perform- 
ance. These  recent  developments  in  the  field 
have  considerable  implications  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators  as  they 
strive  to  improve  student  achievement.  O 
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A worldwide  tide  of  policy,  programs,  and 
rhetoric  puts  parent  and  community 
involvement  in  the  education  mainstream.  In 
the  1990s,  new  policies  on  parent  involvement 
in  education  emerged  at  the  national  level  in 
the  U.S.  and  U.K.,  and  in  many  state  and  local 
jurisdictions  in  the  English-speaking  world  and 
beyond. 

In  the  U.S.,  federal  education  dollars  are 
tied  to  principles  of  parent  and  community 
involvement,  whether  the  program  is  Head 
Start  or  various  initiatives  tied  to  No  Child 
Left  Behind.  In  the  U.K.,  national  education 
policy  reform  includes  literacy  and  numeracy 
pushes  with  wide-scale  testing  and  specific 
measures  to  engage  parents  in  the  process. 

In  Ontario,  the  tide  began  with  provincial 
policy  establishing  parent  school  councils  in 
1996  and  regulations  mandating  them  for  all 
schools  a few  years  later. 

In  the  education  literature,  reports  and  tes- 
timonials on  parent  involvement  also  climbed 
steadily  across  the  1980s  and  ’90s.  Many 
promising  local  school-community  partner- 
ships were  reported,  including  some  in 
Ontario  (e.g.,  Corter,  Harris,  & Pelletier, 
1998),  but  were  not  easily  translated  into 
wide-scale  policies.  In  the  popular  media,  the 
role  of  the  parent  is  fodder  for  the  public  mind 
and  is  good  counterpoint  to  the  roles  of  teach- 
ers and  schools  in  accounting  for  the  failures 
and  successes  of  children.  Large-scale  surveys, 
such  as  the  01SE/UT  Survey  (Livingstone,  Hart, 
& Davie,  2000),  suggest  that  the  public, 
including  parents  themselves,  see  the  responsi- 
bility for  children’s  school  success  as  being 
shared  between  parents  and  schools.  Report 
cards  on  parents  are  tabloid  topics  in  the  U.S., 
and  parents  being  jailed  for  their  children’s 


truancy  gets  similar  press  in  the  U.K.  In  our 
experience  and  research,  teachers  continue  to 
report  the  frustrations  of  dealing  with  “under- 
involved” parents  “who  just  don’t  care”  and 
with  “over-involved”  parents  who  may  present 
problems  for  educators  and  perhaps  even  for 
their  overwhelmed  children. 

“Community”  may  not  get  the  same  press  as 
“parents”;  it  is  harder  to  think  about  the  com- 
plex settings  and  interactions  that  surround 
the  efforts  of  teachers  and  parents.  However, 
the  word  has  positive  connotations  not  lost  on 
politicians,  and  educators  are  becoming  more 
attuned  to  the  importance  of  community  char- 
acteristics as  impacting  how  they  need  to  do 
their  work.  In  many  ways,  it  seems  that  parent 
and  community  involvement  has  already  been 
the  “next  big  thing”  in  education. 


IS  IT  WORKING? 


Even  in  this  age  of  evidence-based  education, 
there  isn’t  overwhelming  evidence  that  parent 
and  community  involvement  boosts  school 
performance.  Many  studies  have  found  that 
parents  who  are  involved  in  schooling  are 
more  likely  to  have  children  who  perform  bet- 
ter, but  involvement  may  be  correlated  with 
other  factors  that  contribute  to  academic  suc- 
cess (higher  economic  status,  less  family  stress, 
parental  involvement  in  other  aspects  of  the 
child’s  life,  etc.). This  doesn’t  mean  that  parent 
and  community  involvement  by  itself,  or  a 
program  or  approach  promoting  it,  will  auto- 
matically boost  school  performance.  Some 
meta-reviews  summarizing  results  across  stud- 
ies conclude  that  there  isn’t  evidence  that  these 
programs  are  generally  effective.  As  we  discuss 
below,  however,  there  are  some  successful  pro- 
grams that  improve  academic  outcomes. 


Even  in  this  age  oj 


evidence-based  education,  there  isn't 


overwhelming  evidence  that 


parent  and  community 


involvement  boosts  school 


performance. 


WHY  NOW? 

Factors  influencing  the  increase  in 
parent  and  community  involvement : 

• Growing  challenges  to  families 

• Cutbacks  in  government  expenditures 

• Education  reform 

• Global  demographic 
changes 

• Migration  and 
i immigration 


Furthermore,  there  may  be  non-academic 
goals  in  parent  and  community  involvement 
initiatives,  so  the  underwhelming  research  evi- 
dence on  academic  impact  isn’t  the  last  word. 


WHY  NOW? 


If  it’s  not  overwhelming  evidence,  what’s  pro- 
duced the  current  flood  of  interest?  Joyce 
Epstein  (Epstein  & Sanders,  2002),  who  has 
helped  to  lead  the  growing  attention  to  parent 
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and  community  involvement  across  the  ’80s  , 

and  ’90s  in  the  U.S.,  has  written  about  six  { 
types  of  parent  involvement  (parenting,  com- 
municating, volunteering,  learning  at  home, 
decision-making,  and  collaborating  with  the  | 
community),  and  argues  that  all  are  important  ) 
and  beneficial.  She  and  others  think  the  new 
push  for  involvement  is  partly  to  compensate 
for  growing  challenges  to  families — including  j 
single-parent  status,  immigrant  status,  widen- 
ing income  gaps,  and  working  mothers. 
Another  version  of  this  push  to  involvement  in 
the  U.S.  has  been  on  closing  the  gap  in  educa- 
tional achievement  for  children  living  in 
poverty  by  educating  and  supporting  parents. 

However,  the  push  to  parent  and  community  \ 
involvement  is  global  and  it  reflects  multiple,  j 
global  social  forces.  Cutbacks  in  government 
expenditures  and  services  through  the  ’90s 
fuelled  ideas  of  using  parental,  community,  and  j 
business  resources  to  take  up  the  slack.  I 
Interest  in  school-community  service  integra- 
tion was  partly  motivated  by  looking  for  effi-  j 
ciencies  in  the  face  of  cuts.  Market  models  of  j 
parent  choice  and  accountability  grew  along- 
side cutbacks  in  services  and  growing  pres-  I 


. . . policy  needs  to  go  beyond 


whether  parents  are  involved; 


it  needs  to  focus  on  how  they 


are  involved  and  what  happens 


as  a result. 
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OISE/UT  RESEARCH  PROFILE 


Evaluation  of  Toronto  First  Duty 
An  Innovative  Early  Childhood  Initiative 


Research  Objectives 

Carl  Coder,  Janette  Pelletier  and  others  have  been  carrying  out  a longitudinal  evalu- 
ation of  an  innovative  early  childhood  initiative  that  brings  together  childcare. 
Kindergarten,  and  parenting  supports  in  a school-based  model  of  seamless-day  pro- 
gramming in  five  pilot  sites  in  Toronto.  The  project,  known  as  Toronto  First  Duty,  is  a 
collaboration  among  the  City  of  Toronto,  the  Atkinson  Foundation,  the  Toronto  District 
School  Board,  Human  Resource  Development  Canada,  and  many  community 
partners. 


Methodology 

Evaluating  the  impact  of  integrated,  multiple  services  to  children  and  families  has 
required  unique  and  broad-based  research  methodologies  and  a large  team  of 
investigators.  The  research  team  includes  faculty  from  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  the 
Atkinson  Centre  for  Society  and  Child  Development  and  Ryerson  University,  as  well  as 
OISE/UT  graduate  students  and  U of  T and  Ryerson  undergraduates.  The  researchers 
began  by  becoming  participant  observers  in  meetings,  then  by  carrying  out  inter- 
views and  focus  groups  with  key  informants  that  included  funders,  policy  makers, 
school  board  administrators,  front-line  staff  working  with  children,  and  families  and 
community  members.  Data  gathered  include  meeting  notes,  field  observations, 
document  analyses,  interview  and  survey  analyses,  as  well  as  direct  measures  of 
children's  outcomes. 


Preliminary  Findings 

The  Toronto  First  Duty  project  is  still  underway.  Preliminary  results  show  the  complexity  of 
trying  to  bring  together  services  organized  under  different  auspices,  different  funding 
sources,  and  different  regulations.  In  addition  to  system  factors  such  as  these,  there  are 
striking  personnel  issues  that  arise  as  professional  roles  grow  and  change.  In  spite  of  the 
challenges,  the  benefits  are  wide-ranging.  Parents  report  that  the  integrated  system  is 
working  to  provide  seamless  and  integrated  care  and  education  for  the  children  and 
seamless  service  support  and  parent  education  for  themselves.  Children  in  the  pro- 
gram are  beginning  to  understand  school  as  a place  that  links  closely  to  their  parents 
and  community. 


Larger  Implications 

Early  childhood  learning  and  care  works  best  when  they  are  seamless.  Children  avoid 
spending  their  days  moving  from  one  system  to  another,  often  in  different  locations. 
Parents  avoid  the  frustration  of  negotiating  a "non-system"  of  fragmented  services 
related  to  their  children  when  services  (care,  education,  health,  recreation,  and  others) 
can  be  co-located  and  even  integrated  in  their  local  community  school.  The  implica- 
tions for  the  new  federal  and  provincial  funding  for  early  childhood  are  enormous. 


References  or  links  for  more  information 

Toronto  First  Duty  website:  www.city.toronto.on.ca/firstduty. 


A Harvard  network  on  families  and  schools: 

http://www.gse.harvard.edu/hfrp/projects/fine/resources/digest/parents.html 
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sures  to  spend  public  funds  more  wisely; 
involved  and  informed  parents  should  improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  education.  The 
continuing  global  search  for  educational 
reform  and  improvement  fostered  various 
forms  of  involvement  from  accountability  to 
alliances  for  school  governance  and  learning. 
Parents  and  the  public  have  been  sensitized  to 
the  instrumental  roles  of  education  for  job 
preparation  and  economic  competition  in  the 
global  knowledge  economy.  Global  demo- 
graphic changes  make  a difference.  Postponed 
parenthood  and  smaller  family  size  increase 
the  potential  for  parental  investment  in  chil- 
dren and  their  education.  Worldwide  increases 
in  migration  and  immigration  make  a differ- 
ence. Immigrant  parents  are  working  for  bet- 
ter lives  for  their  children  and  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  (e.g.,  Pelletier,  2002).  The 
diversity  of  their  beliefs  about  education  and 
their  circumstances  challenge  traditional  ways 


POTENTIAL  COSTS  & BENEFITS 


Stronger  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment may  have  a wide-range  of  impacts, 
positive  and  negative: 

Benefits 

• Stronger  student  achievement  and 
learning 

• Support  and  resources  from  informed 
parents  and  community  members 

• Increase  in  public  trust 

• Community  building 

• More  effective  parenting 

• Establishment  of  principles  of  parental  rights 

• Wiser  educational  choices 

• Enhanced  satisfaction 

• Efficiences,  reduced  costs  due  to 
parental  involvement 

Costs 

• Increase  in  budgets  and  time  requirements 

• Increase  in  work  load 

• Compromisng  classroom  ethics 

• Student  unease 

• Greater  disparities  if  programs  are  not 
evenly  accessed 

• Loss  of  focus  on  achievement 

• Negative  effect  on  family  life 


of  schooling  and  of  handling  home-school  con- 
nections. 


WHAT’S  THE  AIM? 


Boosting  student  learning  and  development 
are  primary  aims  of  practices  and  policies  pro- 
moting parent  and  community  involvement, 
but  there  are  mixed  to  weak  results.  To  be 
effective,  parent  and  community  involvement 
promotion  through  practice  and  policy  needs 
to  go  beyond  whether  parents  are  involved;  it 
needs  to  focus  on  how  they  are  involved  and 
what  happens  as  a result.  What  does  the  parent 
do  differently  and  what  does  the  teacher  do 
differently — how  do  the  child’s  interactions 
and  environment  change  as  a result?  How  do 
these  changes  affect  changes  in  the  child’s  atti- 
tudes, emotions,  and  thinking  that  contribute 
to  academic  gains  or  more  general  develop- 
mental gains?  And/ or  how  does  the  child  learn 
directly  as  a result  of  these  interactions  and 
experiences?  In  short,  what  is  parent  involve- 
ment and  what  are  the  processes  that  might 
link  it  to  student  outcomes?  There  is  surpris- 
ingly little  research  examining  how  different 
forms  of  parent  involvement  change  children’s 
environments  and  their  learning  or  motiva- 
tion, and  almost  no  research  that  shows  how 
context  may  alter  these  links.  These  are  ques- 
tions for  practitioners  and  schools  as  well  as 
for  researchers. 


OTHER  AIMS  AND  COSTS 


Stronger  student  achievement  and  learning 
are  not  the  only  potential  benefits  of  stronger 
parent  and  community  involvement.  Consti- 
tuency building  for  education  may  also  result. 
If  parents  and  other  community  members 
understand  more  about  the  contributions 
schools  make  and  the  challenges  they  face, 
they  may  contribute  public  support  and  com- 
munity resources  to  schools.  Clear  accounta- 
bility and  communication  with  both  parents 
and  community  may  have  similar  effects  by 
increasing  public  trust  in  schools.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  role  accountability  may  have  in 
directing  attention  to,  and  improving,  the 
learning  of  individual  children  and  school - 
level  performance.  Community  building  may 
also  result  from  parent  and  community 
involvement.  Better  relationships  with  parents 
and  community  build  a sense  of  caring  and 
community,  both  within  the  school,  and 
beyond  the  school;  better  relationships 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES 


The findings from  Ontario 


thus  indicate  that  school  councils  are 


not  achieving  either  reform  and 


learning  aims  or  democratic  aims. 


between  teachers  and  parents  can  build  par- 
ents’ self  esteem  (Pelletier  & Brent,  2002), 
and  can  inspire  teachers  (Pelletier,  2002). 
More  effective  parenting  may  result  from  par- 
ent education  provided  through  schools  with 
benefits  for  child  learning,  child  management, 
and  health.  Principles  of  parental  rights  and 
democracy  may  be  served  by  parents’  roles  in 
governance  and  decision-making.  In  market 
models  of  education,  better  information  for 
parents  resulting  from  parent  involvement 
should  support  wiser  educational  choice. 
Parent/ community /student  satisfaction  may 
be  enhanced.  Beneficial  economic  outcomes 
may  include  efficiencies  and  reducing  costs  of 
services  or  augmenting  services  with  low-cost 
parent  labour. 

Nevertheless,  potential  benefits  come  with 
potential  costs.  Critics  have  pointed  out  that 
advocacy  positions  for  parent  and  community 
involvement  usually  fail  to  consider  the  costs 
of  instituting  programs.  These  costs  include 
money  and  time  spent — increases  in  workload 
as  well  as  opportunity  costs.  Just  as  financial 
costs  of  parent  and  community  involvement 
are  rarely  scrutinized,  potential  negative  out- 
comes are  rarely  examined.  These  could 
include  compromising  classroom  ethics  when 
parents  are  in  the  classroom  unless  they  are 
properly  trained  and  monitored,  student 
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unease,  greater  disparities  when  programs  are 
not  evenly  accessed,  loss  of  focus  on  achieve- 
ment, and  negative  effects  on  family  life  when 
pressures  for  home  school-learning  disrupt 
other  legitimate  activities  of  families. 


Programmatic  approaches  to  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement  may  be  universal,  as  when 
a school  reaches  out  to  all  parents  or  when  a 
nation  mandates  parent  involvement  at  a 
national  level  linked  to  universal  educational 
reform  (e.g.,  England).  It  may  also  be  targeted 
to  “high  risk”  groups  as  happens  in  the  U.S. 
Title  1 programs  for  children  in  poverty,  with 
requirements  for  involving  parents.  Whether 
programs  are  universal  or  targeted,  outreach 
is  still  required  to  ensure  the  children  and 
parents  most  in  need  receive  potential  bene- 
fits. Don  Davies  (2002)  offers  several  ways 
of  increasing  outreach.  Beyond  producing  a 
welcoming  climate  at  the  school,  schools  and 
educators  should  consider  moving  out  into  the 
community  to  find  parents  where  they  are,  and 
they  should  consider  using  parents  and  other 
community  members  to  connect  to  otherwise 
disengaged  parents.  Another  strategy  is  coop- 
erating with  other  agencies  serving  children 
and  families  to  increase  points  of  contact.  In 
multicultural  urban  communities,  integrated 
service  alliances  based  at  schools  increase  the 
number  of  professionals  able  to  work  in  the 
parents’  own  language /culture  and  help  break 
down  barriers  between  schools  and  marginal- 
ized groups.  This  is  one  principle  at  work  in 
the  Toronto  First  Duty  Project,  an  integrated 
services  model  for  early  childhood  operating 
in  school-based  hubs  (Corter,  et  ah,  2002). 


EVIDENCE  ON  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  AND 
CHILDREN'S  SCHOOL  READINESS 


There  is  a substantial  amount  of  research  on 
parent  involvement  in  preschool  programs  and 
the  part  that  parents  play  in  “school  readiness” 
or  “transition  to  school.”  Some  of  the  research 
shows  an  impact  on  children’s  development. 

One  finding  is  that  benefits  for  children 
occur  more  often  in  programs  that  are  clear  on 
the  inputs  to  children,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly via  parents  and  parent  education. 
Programs  that  simultaneously  modify  chil- 
dren’s environments  in  both  home  and  school 
should  maximize  effects.  This  principle 
appears  to  have  support  from  successful  inter  - 


Governance  roles  may  serve 


democratic  and  communitarian 


aims  in  education  but  may  not 


link  directly  to  student  outcomes. 


ventions  in  which  parents  and  teachers  are 
simultaneously  trained  in  the  same  approaches 
to  interacting  with  children,  for  example  in 
preventative  child  management  approaches  or 
in  home  and  school  early  literacy  activities. 

Another  example  comes  from  our  work  in 
an  Ontario  school  board.  In  a recent  two-year 
design  research  experiment  in  ten  school- 
based  readiness  centres  (Pelletier,  2002; 
Pelletier  & Corter,  2004),  families  attended 
the  Jr.  Kindergarten  Readiness  Centre  three 
times  a week  for  1 2 weeks.  Extensive  outreach 
efforts  brought  in  families  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  participated.  The  curriculum 
followed  the  Ontario  Kindergarten  Program. 
Parents  and  their  preschoolers  took  part  in  tra- 
ditional “circle”  time,  follow-up  activities,  and 
play  times.  Workshops  on  child  development, 
learning,  and  community  services  were  pro- 
vided for  parents  and  teachers.  In  Year  1,  the 
research  focus  was  on  implementation  of  the 
program  as  measured  by  direct  observations, 
interviews,  questionnaires,  environment  rat- 
ings and  teacher  reports.  In  Year  2,  implemen- 
tation research  continued  and  evaluation  of  the 
program  was  carried  out  by  following  the  chil- 
dren to  Sr.  Kindergarten  the  next  year.  A bat- 
tery of  direct  readiness  measures,  as  well  as  the 
Early  Developmental  Instrument,  were 


administered.  Overall  results  showed  the  pow- 
erful impact  of  the  readiness  centre  program 
which  we  believe  came  about  by  building  rela- 
tionships between  parents  and  teachers. 
Teachers  reported  that  their  views  of  parents 
changed  in  positive  ways;  parents  reported 
increasing  feelings  of  self-efficacy  as  a result  of 
participation  (Pelletier  & Brent,  2002). 
Children’s  Kindergarten  readiness  scores  were 
higher  for  children  who  had  participated  with 
their  parents  in  comparison  to  a group  without 
this  experience.  There  were  interesting  differ- 
ences between  English  First  and  Second 
Language  groups.  ESL  parents  reported  more 
learning  goals  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren and  EFL  parents  reported  more  social 
goals.  ESL  children  also  made  significantly 
greater  gains  in  Kindergarten  readiness.  The 
design  research  allowed  us  to  describe  the 
pathways  through  which  children’s  school  suc- 
cess is  mediated  by  home-school  partnerships 
and  active  outreach  to  include  parents  in  their 
child’s  earliest  school  experiences. 


GOVERNANCE,  SCHOOL  COUNCILS,  AND| 
SCHOOL-BASED  REFORM  ■ 


Participation  in  governance  and  decision-mak- 
ing by  parents  and  communities  takes  different 
forms.  In  many  jurisdictions  parents  and  com- 
munity members  vote  for  school  board  offi- 
cials; in  others  parents  may  vote  with  their  feet 
where  school  choice  is  offered.  They  may  be 
appointed  to  parent  or  community  advisory 
boards  at  the  state /provincial  or  federal  level. 
In  an  analysis  of  parents  as  partners  in  school- 
ing, the  OECD  (1997)  reported  that  parents’ 
legal  rights  to  have  policy  input  vary  enor- 
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mously  across  nine  member  countries.  In 
Spain,  France  and  Germany,  parents  are  repre- 
sented on  policy-making  bodies  at  all  levels: 
the  national,  state /provincial,  local,  and  school 
levels.  At  the  other  extreme,  in  Japan  there  is 
no  representation  at  any  of  the  four  levels.  It 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  achievement  suf- 
fered in  Japanese  schools  as  a result  of  limits 
on  parents’  roles  in  governance.  Governance 
roles  may  serve  democratic  and  communitari- 
an aims  in  education  but  may  not  link  directly 
to  student  outcomes. 

Nevertheless,  one  trend  in  the  rising  global 
tide  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in 
the  ’90s  was  school  reform  based  on  site-based 
management  models  with  participation  of  par- 
ents and  communities  through  local  school 
councils.  Despite  their  pervasiveness,  the 
effectiveness  and  impact  of  parent  councils 
have  been  called  into  question  in  a number  of 
empirical  reports  from  London  to  Chicago.  In 
an  Ontario  school  board,  Parker  and 
Leithwood  (2000)  found  that  teachers’  esti- 
mates of  the  impact  of  advisory  school  councils 
were  in  the  low-positive  to  low-negative 
range,  despite  this  board’s  support  for  the 
councils  and  inservice  supports  for  members. 
While  the  overall  picture  shows  marginal 
effects,  councils  were  reported  to  be  more 
effective  in  some  schools.  A constellation  of 
school  level  factors  appeared  to  support  the 
council’s  work  in  these  schools;  these  were: 
capacity  building  among  staff,  building  a sense 
of  community  at  the  school,  and  a focus  on 
student  learning  and  leadership. 

In  another  Canadian  study,  we  surveyed 
teachers,  parents  and  parent  representatives 
on  school  councils  across  several  Ontario 
school  boards  (Corter,  Harris  & Pelletier, 
1998).  The  survey  focused  on  the  desirability 
of  various  forms  of  parental  involvement  and 
experiences  with  school  councils.  Governance 
roles  for  parents  were  rated  as  moderately 
important  by  teachers  and  parents  in  general; 
parents  ranked  support  for  home  learning  and 
home-school  communication  as  more  impor- 
tant forms  of  involvement.  Parent  representa- 
tives on  school  councils  placed  more  emphasis 
than  other  parents  did  on  political  roles  for 
parents  on  volunteering  and  on  fundraising; 
their  views  were  closer  to  those  of  teachers 
than  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  parents  and 
parent  representatives  were  united  in  seeing 
parent  participation  in  curriculum  and  behav- 
iour codes  as  much  more  important  than 


teachers  did.  Thus  there  was  evidence  of  par- 
ent representatives  being  selected  or  socialized 
to  school  points  of  view — but  not  complete- 
ly— since  their  desire  for  input  on  program- 
ming and  behaviour  persists  despite  contrary 
teacher  views.  Although  the  survey  revealed 
that  parent  representatives’  views  were  mod- 
estly discrepant  from  those  of  parents  at  large, 
there  were  other  more  serious  problems  of 
representation.  Most  parents  did  not  know 
their  parent  representatives  and  most  were  not 
personally  interested  in  serving  on  school 
councils.  Parent  council  members  did  not  rep- 
resent the  cultural  diversity  of  parents  at  large 
in  the  sample  schools.  None  of  the  sampled 
parent  representatives  were  visible  minorities 
or  had  minority  first  languages,  even  though 
approximately  one-third  of  the  sample  of  par- 
ents at  large  were  visible  minority  and/ or  lan- 
guage minority  members. 

The  findings  from  Ontario  thus  indicate  that 
school  councils  are  not  achieving  either 
reform  and  learning  aims  or  democratic  aims. 
Leithwood  and  colleagues  (Leithwood, 
Allison,  et  al.,  2003)  suggest  that  the  effort  to 
involve  parents  in  school  improvement  plan- 
ning needs  to  go  well  beyond  single  solutions 
such  as  school  councils. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  REFORM— THE  U.K.  EXAMPLE 


In  the  U.K.  there  has  been  national  attention 
to  parents  as  contributors  to  children’s  aca- 
demic success  since  research  in  the  early  ’80s 
linking  parents’  reading  and  children’s  learn- 
ing, along  with  recommendations  for  engaging 
parents  in  nursery  education.  Until  recently 
this  national  interest  had  not  moved  beyond 
patchwork  impact  on  practice.  Now  a grander 
role  is  seen  in  the  recent  national  educational 
reforms  that  include  universal  and  concrete 
parent  involvement  activities  as  a central  fea- 
ture of  England’s  National  Literacy  and 
Numeracy  Strategies.  These  measures  include 
required  home-school  agreements  on  how 
parents  and  schools  will  raise  standards  in 
partnership;  required  annual  school  reports  to 
inform  parents’  decision-making;  encouraged 
participation  as  parent  governors  or  voicing 
views  in  parent  organizations;  and  informa- 
tion/media including  Web  sites  and  a parent- 
school  magazine.  The  overall  reform  strategy 
has  substantially  improved  national  test  scores 
with  a combination  of  pressures  and  supports, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  tear  apart  how  much 
parent  involvement  efforts  have  contributed. 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES 


. . . parents  ranked  support 
for  home  learning  and  home-school 
communication  as  more  important 
forms  of  involvement. 


The  parents’  perspective  on  parents’  roles  in 
U.K.  reforms  is  provided  in  a large-scale 
survey  commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Skills  (Williams,  Williams,  & 
Ullman,  2001).  One  example  of  the  findings 
on  reform  measures  concerned  home-school 
agreements,  which  were  designed  to  formalize 
home-school  partnerships.  Even  though  all 
parents  should  have  signed  such  an  agreement, 
35%  of  parents  said  they  had  never  heard  of 
them.  Among  those  who  knew  about  them, 
views  varied  on  their  meaning:  “An  agreement 
between  the  parents  and  the  school”;  “It’s  a 
paper  exercise  and  serves  no  purpose”;  “Your 
part  of  the  bargain  is  to  check  for  head  lice  and 
homework”  (p.  35). The  external  evaluation  of 
the  U.K.  reforms  carried  out  by  an  OISE/UT 
research  team  gives  a complementary,  mixed 
picture  of  how  parent  involvement  is  going 
from  the  standpoint  of  educators  (Earl  et  al., 
2003)  through  surveys  and  case  study  inter- 
views. When  asked  about  parent  support  for 
the  literacy  and  numeracy  strategies,  about 
half  the  teachers  and  three-quarters  of  the 
headteachers  thought  that  parents  were  sup- 
portive. On  the  other  hand,  they  also  reported 
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WAYS  TO  INCREASE 
PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT 


• Provide  a welcoming  environment  at 
schools 

• Move  into  community  to  find  parents 
where  they  are 

• Cooperate  with  other  agencies  to  \ 
increase  points  of  contact 

• Increase  number  of  professionals  able 
to  work  in  languages/cultures  promi- 
nent in  schools 


doubts  that  parents  were  helping  more  with 
literacy  and  mathematics  as  a result  of  the 
strategies.  In  an  interview  a first-year  teacher 
said:  “Parents  come  to  assemblies  and  I think 
they’re  quite  surprised  at  the  sorts  of  things 
that  their  children  are  learning  and  the  quality 
of  work  they’re  doing  and  the  high  expecta- 
tions. They  come  to  parents’  evenings  and 
things,  so  they’ve  learned  more  about  what 
their  children  are  doing,  but  I don’t  see  parents 
being  very  involved  beyond  that”  (p.  1 06) . On 
the  whole,  then,  England’s  ambitious  efforts  to 
develop  a coherent  national  approach  to  parent 
involvement  have  received  mixed  reviews 
from  parents  and  educators. 


CONCLUSION 


Parent  and  community  involvement  deserves  a 
critical  look,  not  more  endorsements.  We  sug- 
gest that  it  is  time  to  refocus  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement  on  the  aims  of  education, 
with  backward  mapping  on  to  outcomes, 
processes  and  programs.  This  kind  of  analysis 
could  show  whether  practice  and  policy  in  the 


area  are  achieving  the  desired  educational  and 
societal  aims.  This  refocusing  would  mean 
more  research  examining  the  processes  that 
link  aims,  practice  and  outcomes  and  more 
attention  to  specific  outcomes  that  go  beyond 
client  and  practitioner  satisfaction.  The  refo- 
cusing would  also  renew  attention  to  the  need 
for  schools  and  teachers  to  conduct  local 
examinations  of  the  effectiveness  of  their  prac- 
tices in  the  area.  Parent  and  community 
involvement  in  education  is  here  to  stay,  but  its 
role  in  boosting  achievement  should  not  be 
over-simplified  nor  over-sold. 
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The  Manitoba  Education  Agenda  for  Student 
Success  was  developed  by  Manitoba’s  New 
Democratic  Party  government  between  1 999 
and  2002  as  its  policy  approach  to  improving 
schooling  in  the  province  (Levin  & Wiens, 
2003).  Unlike  many  other  jurisdictions,  the 
Manitoba  government  did  not  set  out  to  create 
and  impose  its  own  top-down  set  of  reforms, 
but  to  develop  a set  of  priorities  that  built 
upon  evidence  and  good  practice  in  the  system 
and  could  be  broadly  embraced  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  public  school  system,  includ- 
ing parents  and  communities  as  well  as  stu- 
dents, teachers  and  school  boards.  The  Agenda 
was  developed  through  an  extensive  consulta- 
tive process  across  the  province.  It  was  specif- 
ically intended  to  strengthen  key  policy  areas 
by  supporting  and  building  on  current  success- 
es and  identifying  areas  where  improvements 
could  reasonably  be  made.  The  Agenda  was 
intended  to  be  respectful  of  all  partners  in 
education,  and  to  set  goals  that  were  ambitious 
yet  also  manageable. 

As  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  show 
convincingly,  strong  ties  between  schools, 
families,  and  communities  are  known  to  have 
positive  impacts  on  student  outcomes  as  well 
as  on  broader  indicators  of  community  health 
(see  also  Willms,  2002).  That  is  why  the  sec- 
ond of  the  six  priorities  in  the  Manitoba 
Government’s  Education  Agenda  for  Student 
Success  is  “to  strengthen  links  among  schools, 
families  and  communities.”  We  were  well 
aware  that  successful  schools  are  facilitated  by 
and  in  turn  facilitate  strong  families  and  com- 
munities (Coleman  & Collinge,  1998;  Hunter, 
2000). 

We  also  knew  that  despite  this  evidence, 
strong  ties  to  families  and  the  community 
remain  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in 


schools  in  Canada  and  in  other  countries. 
The  problems  in  school-family-community 
collaboration  have  been  well  described  (e.g. , 
Vincent,  2000;  Anyon,  1997).  Some  tensions 
are  inevitable  because  educators  and  parents 
may  have  different  backgrounds,  orientations 
and  perspectives.  There  can  be  differences  of 
opinion  about  how  much  influence  parents 
should  have.  Inevitably  people  will  sometimes 
misunderstand  each  other  or  may  sometimes 
even  misrepresent  each  other’s  views. 
However  these  are  tensions  to  be  managed 
rather  than  reasons  to  avoid  action. 


ADDRESSING  THE  LIMITATIONS 


We  began  by  assuming  that  the  gap  between 
what  people  thought  was  desirable  and  what 
was  actually  happening  was  not  simply  a mat- 
ter of  people  not  understanding  or  refusing  to 
do  what  was  important.  We  could  not  just 
enunciate  a new  priority  and  expect  or  require 
schools  to  “get  on  with  it.”  Rather  we  believed 
that  the  barriers  to  better  school-family-com- 
munity linkages  were  real  ones  that  had  to  be 
understood  and  addressed  carefully  and 
respectfully. 

One  way  to  think  about  them  is  as  three  lim- 
itations: limitations  of  perspectives,  limitations 
of  skills,  and  limitations  of  resources. 

1 Limitations  of  Perspectives 

The  first  barrier  may  be  people’s  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  situations  of  others.  Teachers, 
for  example,  may  not  really  understand  what  it 
is  to  be  a single  parent  or  to  five  on  an  inade- 
quate income  or  to  parent  a child  with  special 
needs.  Blame  may  be  assigned  to  parents  who 
are  really  trying  very  hard  to  cope  with  difficult 
situations  (Corbett,  Wilson  & Williams,  2002). 


We  believed  that  the  barriers  to  better 


school-family-community  linkages 


were  real  ones  that  had  to  be 


understood  and  addressed  car  fully 
and  respectfully. 


A substantial  amount  of  evidence  shows  that 
parents  say  they  are  more  interested  in  their 
children’s  schooling  than  teachers  think  they 
are  (Corbett,  Wilson,  & Williams,  2002)  and 
that  parents  say  they  want  more  information 
about  the  school  than  they  typically  get. 
Similarly,  parents  and  community  members 
may  underestimate  how  hard  it  is  to  be  an 
effective  teacher  for  diverse  classes  of  students 
with  quite  varying  levels  of  skill  and  motiva- 
tion. While  many  parents  are  nervous  about 
talking  to  teachers,  many  teachers  are  also 
nervous  about  talking  to  parents.  All  parties 
may  end  up  behaving  defensively  based  on  mis- 
understanding the  others’  motivations  and 
approach.  Such  misconceptions  and  misunder- 
standings get  in  the  way  of  working  together 
effectively. 


For  more  information  about  the 
Manitoba  Education  Agenda  for 
Student  Success,  visit: 
www.edu.gov.mb.ca/ks4/agenda 
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Our  theory  oj  change  assumed  that 


lasting  improvement  happens  when 


people  develop  gradually  the 


commitment  and  skills  to  move 


Jorward  in  new  areas. 


. 2 Limitations  of  skills 

When  people  have  the  right  intentions,  they 
may  not  know  how  to  actualize  them.  For 
example,  many  educators  want  to  reach  out 
effectively  to  minority  or  non- English  speak- 
ing parents,  or  to  parents  whose  children  are 
having  serious  difficulty  coping  with  school, 
but  may  have  no  sense  of  how  to  do  so.  What  is 
intended  as  goodwill  may  come  across  as 
paternalism  or  even  prejudice.  Working  with 
people  who  see  the  world  differently  requires 
good  listening  and  other  communication  skills. 
These  certainly  can  be  learned  but  not  every- 
one has  learned  them.  Teachers  are  used  to 
talking,  but  in  working  with  parents  it  is  vital- 
ly important  to  listen  a great  deal.  Similarly, 
many  parents  simply  do  not  know  how  to 
communicate  effectively  with  teachers — how 
to  express  their  concerns  in  a way  that  does 
not  come  across  as  belligerent  or  overly  pro- 
tective or  emotional. 

3 Limitations  of  resources 

Although  educators  recognize  the  importance 
of  parental  and  community  involvement,  we 
rarely  resource  this  work  directly  or  adequate- 
ly. It  is  often  added  on  to  the  responsibilities  of 
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existing  staff,  perhaps  without  even  any  train- 
ing. Vital  functions  such  as  parent  newsletters 
are  typically  done  by  school  principals  in  what- 
ever time  they  can  find  from  other  duties. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  increase  contact  with 
parents  in  addition  to  everything  else  we  want 
them  to  do.  Where  roles  are  specifically  devel- 
oped to  build  family  and  community  links, 
such  as  school- community  liaison  workers, 
they  are  often  dependent  on  temporary  pro- 
ject funding  and  involve  people  who  carry 
little  weight  in  the  school  system. 


MOVING  FORWARD  GRADUALLY 


Any  policy  that  wishes  to  strengthen  school- 
family  community  linkages  has  to  try  to  address 
these  three  sets  of  limitations.  In  Manitoba  we 
also  had  to  remember  that  connections  with 
schools  and  families  were  only  one  of  six  prior- 
ities to  which  we  were  asking  schools  to  attend. 
Our  theory  of  change  assumed  that  lasting 
improvement  happens  when  people  develop 
gradually  the  commitment  and  skills  to  move 
forward  in  new  areas.  As  with  student  learning, 
success  tends  to  foster  higher  motivation  and 
greater  future  effort.  This  meant  that  for  each 
priority  we  would  start  with  small  steps,  build 
on  existing  good  practices,  and  try  to  develop 
the  capacity  of  the  system  to  move  ahead.  A 
previous  government  in  Manitoba  had  put  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  parent  councils,  includ- 
ing providing  for  them  in  legislation,  but  as  so 
often  is  the  case  with  a mandated  change  with- 
out support,  the  overall  effect  on  school  prac- 
tice had  been  small. 

Although  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Education  were  generally  supportive  of  the 
Agenda  and  a stronger  role  for  parents,  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  our  own  internal  proce- 
dures also  needed  change.  Our  policy  and  cur- 
riculum development  processes  provided  little 
or  no  role  for  parents  and  our  communications 
were  written  primarily  for  educators.  In  2001 
the  department  hired  a person  specifically  to 
strengthen  our  own  internal  capacity  to  work 
with  parents  and  the  public  by  helping  staff 
write  documents  in  ways  that  non-educators 
could  understand,  by  building  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement  into  many  of  our  policy 
development  processes,  and  by  helping  our 
staff,  who  are  mainly  professional  educators, 
to  understand  more  fully  the  perspectives  and 
needs  for  communication  and  involvement  of 
parents  and  community  members.  Even  with 
goodwill  on  all  sides,  it  takes  time  and  effort  to 


change  established  ways  of  thinking  and  doing 
things. 

The  Agenda  for  Student  Success  was  devel- 
oped over  an  extended  period  with  a great  deal 
of  input  from  many  people  around  the 
province,  so  when  it  was  formally  released  in 
2002,  nobody  was  surprised.  The  Agenda  doc- 
ument noted  the  importance  of  parental 
involvement,  including  attention  to  some  of 
the  relevant  research.  It  also  noted  a number 
of  developments  already  taking  place  in  the 
province,  including  the  work  of  the  Manitoba 
Association  of  Parent  Councils  (MAPC), 
provincial  policies  to  make  school  facilities 
more  available  to  communities,  and  several 
school-district  based  initiatives  around  parent 
or  community  involvement.  For  example,  the 
department  had  provided  funding  to  the 
MAPC  for  training  volunteer  parent  mediators 
to  help  resolve  disputes  between  parents  and 
schools. 

In  the  Agenda  document  the  Department  of 
Education  proposed  a total  of  27  actions  to 
support  the  six  priorities.  Four  actions  were 
specifically  directed  at  parent  and  community 
involvement.  These  were: 

© Providing  print  and  online  materials  for 
parents  and  the  public  that  describe  what 
students  are  learning  in  various  grades  and 
subjects. 


\ • Build  on  existing  good  practices 
• Try  to  develop  capacity 


Strengthen  communication 

• Be  clear 

• Get  feedback 
| • Provide  training 

• Design  on-line 
and  print 

V resources 
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...  to  not  include  parents 
requires  justification, 
not  the  other  way  around, 
as  it  used  to  be. 


© Providing  information  to  schools  about 
effective  communication  strategies  that  engage 
parents  in  the  education  of  their  children 

© Enhancing  professional  development  with 
respect  to  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment in  the  school  and  supporting  learning 
activities  in  the  home. 

0 Developing,  in  consultation  with  educators 
and  parents,  support  materials  for  schools, 
families  and  communities  related  to  conflict 
resolution. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Agenda,  progress 
has  been  made  in  all  four  areas.  In  every  case, 
development  has  occurred  in  cooperation  with 
parents  and  educators,  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  mutual  understanding  and  respect. 


STRENGTHENING  COMMUNICATION 


Some  materials  designed  for  parents  on  learn- 
ing expectations  for  students  had  been  devel- 
oped prior  to  2002  in  booklet  form,  but  the 
department  has  now  committed  to  providing 
information  on-line  on  all  areas  of  the  school 
curriculum  in  an  easily  understandable  form. 
The  learning  outcomes  in  each  of  the  core 
subjects  have  now  been  posted  on  the  depart- 
ment’s Web  site  in  an  accessible  and  under- 
standable format.  At  this  site,  called  Curriculum 
Injormacion  Jor  Parents,  parents  and  others  can 


easily  find  out  what  students  are  supposed 
to  be  learning  in  each  subject  area  in  each 
grade.  Before  being  posted,  the  Web  site  was 
reviewed  by  educators  and  parents  and 
changes  were  made  based  on  the  feedback 
provided.  The  department  is  continuing  to 
revise  and  strengthen  the  Web  site  based  on 
suggestions  by  users. 

Parents,  educators,  and  others  also  have 
access  through  the  Web  site  to  all  the  depart- 
ment’s press  releases,  policy  announcements, 
and  professional  communication  vehicles, 
including  a newsletter  called  Manitoba 
Education  which  is  published  about  three  times 
a year.  The  newsletter  is  intended  to  encourage 
dialogue  and  communication  among  all  part- 
ners in  education  regarding  important  educa- 
tional initiatives,  programming  and  activities. 

Though  the  Web  is  increasingly  important, 
print  also  remains  a vital  means  of  communi- 
cation with  parents,  and  so  the  department  has 
developed  a short,  readable,  plain  language 
booklet  called  A Time  To  Know  Which  Direction  To 
Go  that  outlines  clearly  the  graduation  require- 
ments for  high  school  students.  This  booklet 
has  been  very  well  received  by  both  parents 
and  educators.  Another  brochure  distributed 
to  all  parents  of  Grade  3 students  each  year 
describes  the  provincial  teacher-led  fall  assess- 
ment of  students  in  reading  and  numeracy. 

To  strengthen  home-school  communica- 
tions, the  department  worked  with  MAPC  to 
develop  and  deliver  a series  of  sessions  across 
the  province  for  schools  and  parents  on  issues 
such  as  producing  good  school  newsletters  and 
handling  other  written  and  oral  communica- 
tion with  parents.  At  these  sessions,  presented 
jointly  by  department  and  MAPC  staff,  exten- 
sive information  on  parent  involvement  possi- 
bilities and  approaches  was  provided  to  each 
participant.  A large  part  of  the  sessions  was 
devoted  to  encouraging  discussion  about  issues 
that  were  of  particular  interest  to  participants. 
A bibliography  of  articles  related  to  parent 
involvement  was  developed  and  distributed 
widely  to  parents  and  educators. 

Another  step  is  to  revise  the  current  guide- 
lines on  parent  councils  in  schools.  This  work 
is  being  done  with  parents,  teachers,  school 
and  school  district  administrators  and  trustees 
in  order  to  make  the  guidelines  more  useful 
by  more  clearly  outlining  the  various  roles 
parents  and  communities  can  have  in  the 
school  system.  This  will  be  released  in  Spring 
of  2005. 

SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  PARENTS 


As  many  schools  are  identifying  better 
home/ school  communications  as  one  of  their 
priorities  in  their  school  plans,  professional 
development  opportunities  for  parents,  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators  will  become 
more  important.  The  department  now  invites 
parents  to  participate  in  many  of  the  profes- 
sional learning  opportunities  that  it  provides 
for  educators  and  administrators  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  the  department  has,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  paid  the  costs  for  up  to 
five  parents  chosen  by  MAPC  to  attend  educa- 
tional conferences  in  Manitoba.  The  under- 
standing is  that  this  opportunity  will  be  made 
available  both  to  parents  who  are  and  are  not 
members  of  MAPC,  and  that  efforts  will  be 
made  by  those  attending  to  share  the  informa- 
tion and  learning  they  acquired  as  broadly  as 
possible  with  other  parents  and  community 
members. 

Conflicts  between  families  and  schools 
remain  an  important  issue  in  many  cases. 
Parents  are  becoming  more  assertive  as  advo- 
cates for  their  children.  Educators,  like  other 
professionals  (Bottery,  1998),  are  having  to 
adjust  to  a world  in  which  their  decisions  may 
frequently  be  called  into  question.  Parents 
who  do  not  like  the  actions  of  the  school  may 
escalate  the  dispute  and  on  occasion  the  situa- 
tion can  become  very  difficult.  While  advocacy 
by  parents  is  surely  a desirable  development 
overall  and  a positive  result  of  education,  it 
does  sometimes  makes  life  harder  for  educa- 
tors, and  schools  need  to  improve  their  ability 
to  cope  with  conflict  and  to  try  to  use  dis- 
agreement to  support  students’  success.  We 
need  to  improve  the  ability  of  all  parties  to 
handle  conflict  productively. 

Information  on  dispute  resolution  practices 
has  been  gathered  from  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  Manitoba  and  from  government  and 
non-government  organizations  from  across 
Canada.  A support  document  titled  Working 
Together:  A Guide  to  Positive  Problem  Solving  Jor 
Schools,  Families  and  Communities  was  developed 
collaboratively  to  provide  guiding  principles 
and  a protocol  to  assist  all  parties  in  the  reso- 
lution of  differences  and  disputes.  The  basis  of 
the  document  is  one  of  mutual  respect  and 
trust,  and  an  understanding  that  the  primary 
objective  for  everyone  is  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  students  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  initiatives, 
several  other  actions  within  the  Agenda  also 
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had  relevance  to  parent  and  community 
involvement.  The  first  annual  provincial  report 
on  student  outcomes  was  released  in  2002  and 
a second  report  was  eleased  in  2004.  Changes 
have  been  made  in  legislation  around  special 
education  that  will  provide  a stronger  role  for 
parents  of  exceptional  children  in  shaping  their 
children’s  programs.  A support  document 
titled  Working  Together:  A Handbook  for  Parents  of 
Children  with  Special  Needs  in  School  was  released 
last  spring.  Several  actions  around  education 
and  diversity  and  around  Aboriginal  education 
were  also  planned  to  include  elements  of  par- 
ent and  community  involvement.  Schools  are 
being  required  to  develop  and  make  public 
annual  plans  and  reports  on  their  achievements 
and  challenges,  as  a basis  for  ongoing  commu- 
nity discussion  of  what  the  schools  are  trying 
to  achieve.  A provincial  review  of  these  plans 
has  been  posted  on  the  department’s  Web  site. 
Parents  and  other  community  members  are 
expected  to  participate  actively  in  these  plan- 
ning processes. 

Even  taken  all  together  these  actions  may 
seem  to  the  reader  to  be  a rather  modest  agen- 
da, and  in  many  ways  that  is  so.  We  would 
argue  that  this  kind  of  modest  and  gradual 
approach  is  the  only  way  that  lasting  and  mean- 
ingful change  will  occur.  Moreover,  we  reject 


the  idea  that  our  schools  are  in  such  a state  of 
crisis  that  dramatic  changes  are  required. 
While  we  believe  that  public  schools  can  and 
should  be  better,  we  also  believe  that  there  is 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  that  an  approach  to  change  rooted  in 
a sense  of  crisis  will  almost  certainly  be  self- 
defeating. 

So  what  can  we  conclude  from  the  actions 
taken  thus  far,  and  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
We  believe  that  the  most  important  thing  we 
have  learned  is  the  need  to  include  parents  and 
other  community  members  who  are  not 
employees  or  trustees  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible and  appropriate  in  the  workings  of  the 
education  system.  It  used  to  be  that  parents,  if 
they  were  included  at  all,  were  only  invited  in 
as  an  afterthought,  as  a token  gesture  to  inclu- 
siveness. Not  anymore.  Parental  participation 
is  a matter  of  course;  it  has  become,  in  a rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  the  normal  and 
expected  way  of  doing  business.  Indeed,  to  not 
include  parents  requires  justification,  not  the 
other  way  around,  as  it  used  to  be. 

We  advocate,  therefore,  continuing  efforts 
to  foster  an  environment  in  which  schools, 
parents  and  community  members  can  engage 
in  meaningful  discussion  about  important  edu- 
cational issues  and  concerns.  The  way  to  create 
this  environment  is  to  stress  continually  the 
importance  of  working  together  with  trust  and 
respect.  This  means  always  striving  to  under- 
stand the  perspective  of  others  while  clearly 
communicating  our  own,  all  in  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a shared  perspective.  We  believe 
that  in  Manitoba  we  have  in  play  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  that  will  allow  us  do  this  in  ever 
more  beneficial  ways.  As  in  any  area  of  educa- 
tion, a path  of  steady  and  sustained  attention 
and  development  is  likely  to  yield  steady  and 
sustained  improvement.  O 
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Educators,  researchers,  change  manage 
ment  specialists,  politicians,  amfparthmlar 
y parents  and  students  have  desperately 
pondered,  “What  will  it  tak<,  P,  > 
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Canada  s largest  school  board  to  help  meel 
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°ot  go  on  to  university. 


The  Toronto  District  School  Board  has  the 
awesome  responsibility  for  educating 
approximately  20%  of  Ontario’s  children.  We 
are  enriched  by  the  diversity  of  our  student 
population  and  the  large  range  of  school  mod- 
els within  close  proximity  but  we  are  chal- 
lenged by: 

• Evidence  that  significant  proportions  of  our 
population  are  at  risk 

• Enormous  numbers  of  schools  to  serve 
(657),  and  a complex  diversity  of  school 
models  (K-6,  K-8,  senior  publics,  middle 
schools,  junior  highs,  collegiates,  high- 
schools,  business  and  technical  institutes, 
alternative  schools,  adult  schools  and  a full 
range  of  Continuing  Education) 

• Constant  stress  that  continuous  restructur- 
ing imposes 

• Long-standing  societal  and  educational 
inertia  that  blocks  change 


MOVING  FORWARD 


In  1999,  the  Toronto  District  School  Board 
was  born  out  of  the  merger  of  six  boards 
creating  a mammoth  educational  unit  of  451 
elementary  schools,  102  secondary  schools, 
five  adult  schools,  24  alternative  secondary 
education  programs,  with  a city-wide  network 
of  continuing  education  programs  and  hun- 
dreds of  education  related  services.  TDSB  is 
one  of  the  five  largest  school  boards  in  North 
America  and  certainly  the  most  culturally 
diverse.  Amalgamation  initiated  a bewildering 
period  of  stressful,  chaotic  restructuring. 

The  destabilization  related  to  merging  six 
boards  was  further  exacerbated  by:  four  years 
of  provincially-mandated  secondary  school 
reforms  requiring  a complete  shift  in  curricu- 
lum design,  evaluation  policies  and  student  des- 
tination planning;  significantly  reduced  fund- 


Althoughfew  TDSB  educators 
would  describe  this  period  as  a 
blessing,  the  benefit  of  this  painful 
period  was  that  radical  change  was 


undeniable  and  inevitable. 


ing;  continuing  labour  disputes;  and  community 
dissatisfaction  with  the  management  and  deliv- 
ery of  public  education.  Although  few  TDSB 
educators  would  describe  this  period  as  a bless- 
ing, the  benefit  of  this  painful  period  was  that 
radical  change  was  undeniable  and  inevitable. 
The  intersection  of  many  change  forces  meant 
that  TDSB  could  no  longer  continue  with  the 
same  ways  of  doing  education. 

In  2000,  TDSB  began  to  explore  what  our 
students  needed  for  the  new  millennium.  The 
following  are  the  stages  and  new  developments 
that  followed  the  realization  that  secondary 
education — indeed  the  entire  continuum  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education — must 
be  radically  transformed  to  respond  to  new 
realities  and  to  ensure  that  all  students  have  a 
pathway  to  a successful  future. 


CRITICAL  DIALOGUE 


In  2000, TDSB  secondary  principals  and  super- 
visory officers  met  for  five  full-day  sessions  at 
intervals  throughout  the  school  year  to  discuss 
the  bewildering  array  of  changes  and  issues 
that  needed  to  be  faced. These  sessions  permit- 
ted the  opportunity  for  a total  environmental 
scan  of  our  secondary  schools  based  on  princi- 
pals’ observations  (collected  from  school 


PATHWAYS  TO  SUCCESS 

"How  well  we  serve  our  most  vulnerable 
students  is  a critical  component  of  our 
success  as  a system.  Pathways  to  Success 
is  not  about  more  streaming.  We  need  to 
maximize  choices  for  all  students  and  pro- 
vide the  resources  and  support  to  ensure 
student  success. 

Our  goal  in  this  initiative  is  to  ensure 
that  all  students  have  access  to  a variety 
of  programs  within  reasonable  access 
to  their  homes.  We  need  to  maximize 
educational  choices,  link  learning  to 
career  options,  support  new  teaching 
and  learning  structures,  and  make  it 
easier  for  students  to  move  from  and 
between  school  to  work,  to  university, 
and  to  college." 

Gerry  Connelly 
Associate  Director, 
Toronto  District  School  Board^ 

staffs,  students,  and  parents),  experience,  and 
intuition.  Issues  were  collected,  catalogued, 
and  used  to  create  priority  areas  of  investiga- 
tion. Out  of  this  reflective  dialogue  grew  a 
new  vision  and  directional  statements  to  guide 
our  students  and  our  professional  work 
(approved  by  trustees  in  March  2001). 


To  inform  this  investigative  period,  data  were 
collected  from  a variety  of  sources. 

Focused  interviews  were  conducted  with  20 
principals  and  school  implementation  teams. 
The  entire  TDSB  database  of  critical  success 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES  I WHICH  RELATIONSHIPS  MAHER  MOST? 


factors  and  student  achievement  patterns  was 
scanned  and  patterns  shared.  Provincial  pat- 
terns of  achievement  were  reviewed  (King, 
2002)  and  a scan  of  North  American  literature 
on  secondary  school  reform  and  reorganization 
was  collected  and  studied  by  system  leaders. 


ZEROING  IN  FOR  SUCCESS 


After  much  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  data, 
the  consensus  of  system  leaders  was  to  focus 
on  three  key  dimensions  of  system  change  that 
were  viewed  as  most  strategic: 

O Maximizing  program  choices,  access,  and 
career  opportunities  for  students 

© Developing  and  refining  teaching  and 
learning  methodologies  that  optimize  achieve- 
ment in  Grades  7—10 

© Developing  a cluster  model  of  service  that 
would  assure  the  provision,  access,  and  equal 
valuing  of  all  destination  pathways 

After  studying  the  program  and  service 
requirements  needed  to  appropriately  support 
all  four  destination  pathways  (apprenticeship, 
college,  university,  and  workplace),  principals 
realized  that  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  an  individual  school  to  provide  fully 
for  all  four  pathways.  To  address  this  issue,  sec- 
ondary administrators  proposed  the  concept  of 
a group  of  schools  (a  cluster)  collaborating  as  a 
management  unit  to  provide  full  program- 
ming, supports  and  services. 


SYSTEM-WIDE  AWARENESS  RAISING 


In  November  2002,  a system-wide  awareness 
launch  was  planned  to  “out  the  issues”  with 
administrators  and  school  teams  and  to  engage 
the  collective  creativity  of  all  our  schools  in 


FACING  THE  REALITY  AND  URGENCY  OF  THE  FINDINGS 

TDSB  research  revealed  an  undeniable  pattern  of  issues  that  urgently  needs  to  be 

addressed  through  new  ways  of  thinking  and  new  styles  of  organization. 

• Lack  of  programming— Approximately  49  % of  our  students  go  directly  to  work  yet  pro- 
grams to  support  this  destination  are  inconsistently  offered  or  inaccessible. 

• Socio-economic  impacts— One  in  three  Toronto  children  are  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  line,  the  impact  of  which  is  a direct  correlation  to  lower  literacy/numeracy 
scores,  reduced  credit  accumulation,  and  higher  drop  out-rates. 

• Program  design  issues— Failure  rates  in  applied  and  essential  courses  are  unacceptably 
high,  reflecting  that  program  design,  delivery,  and  supports  are  not  meeting  student 
needs.  Students  who  fall  behind  in  credit  accumulation  tend  to  drop  out. 

• ESL/Diversity  Support— 50%  of  TDSB  secondary  students  have  English  as  their  first  lan- 
guage with  70  other  languages  reflected  in  the  other  50%.  Programming,  funding,  and 
services  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  this  profile. 

• Access  to  programming— The  most  vulnerable  students  travel  the  farthest  to  access  pro- 
grams they  need.  Individual  schools  can  not  fully  support  all  the  destination  pathways 
requiring  students  to  search  for  service  within  a highly  diverse  TDSB  array. 

• Gender  gap— 11%  gap  in  the  credit  accumulation  rate  of  boys  versus 
girls  during  the  critical  Grade  9 and  10  years. 

• Equity— The  four  destination  pathways  of  apprenticeship,  college,  university, 
and  direct  access  to  work  are  not  equally  valued,  funded,  and  supported. 


developing  school  improvement  plans  and  staff 
development  plans  that  would  target  the  iden- 
tified issues.  This  conference  was  titled 
“Campaign  70”  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
to  examine  the  types  of  programming  and  sup- 
port offered  to  the  70%  of  students  who  do 
not  go  to  university  but  rather  chdose  one  of 
the  other  three  destination  pathways. 

The  conference  was  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  strong  moral  purpose  that  motivates  edu- 
cators and  to  inform  them  of  the  reality  and 
urgency  of  the  issues. 

School  teams  were  encouraged  to  start  dis- 
cussions and  information  sharing  in  their 
schools  related  to: 

• Engaging  and  motivating  students  at  risk 

• Methodologies  that  optimize  achievement 

• Valuing  and  building  the  workplace  pathway 

• Flexible  time-tabling  to  accommodate  new 
program  designs  and  the  cluster  model  of 
service 


Deep  systemic  change  is  not  possible  if  a con- 
sistent commitment  is  not  shared  by  all  parts 
of  an  organization.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  this  commitment  be  modeled  by  the  high- 
est levels  of  leadership,  especially  in  early 
stages  of  change. 


In  Spring  2003,  the  work  to  date  was  elevated 
to  system  priority  status,  with  a Central 
Coordinating  Principal  assigned  responsibility 
for  system  leadership  and  action  planning.  The 
system  priority,  Pathways  for  Success,  was  struc- 
tured to  be  part  of  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
board’s  Associate  Director,  Gerry  Connelly. 

In  addition  to  the  role  of  the  Associate 
Director,  four  Superintendents  of  Education 
have  modeled  commitment  and  enthusiasm  for 
change  and  have  provided  ongoing  leadership 
for  the  design  team,  system  projects  and  in 
staff  development. 

A Design  Team  of  System  Leaders 
Guides  the  Way 

In  Spring  2003,  to  help  guide  and  support  the 
system  in  making  change  doable,  a design  team 
of  75  system  leaders  (representing  school 
administrators,  program  and  special  education 
consultants /teachers,  planning  and  facilities 
personnel,  supervisory  officers  and  students) 
collaborated  to  design  three  critical  deliver- 
ables that  all  school  leaders  would  need: 

• Key  improvement  targets  based  on  TDSB’s 
research  that  would  be  part  of  each  school’s 
improvement  process 

• Best  practices  and  areas  of  innovation  that 
would  support  reaching  the  improvement 
targets 
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• A working  definition  of  a cluster  model  of 
service  to  lay  a foundation  for  future  system 
development,  and  feasibility  analysis 

Coping  Mechanism— The  BLT  Club 

There  are  24  families  of  schools  (FOS)  in  TDSB 
organized  geographically  into  four  management 
units.  As  a coping  mechanism  against  over- 
whelming change  and  the  pressures  associated 
with  trying  to  serve  students  at  risk  with  dimin- 
ished resources,  one  of  the  FOS  (South  East  #1) 
decided  to  form  an  integrated  working  team  of 
28  elementary  and  secondary  principals  and  vice- 
principals to  provide  each  other  with  personal 
support  in  their  challenging  roles. 

Their  team  was  founded  on  two  key  beliefs: 
“relationships  are  paramount”  and  “whatever 
has  to  be  faced,  changed  or  improved,  they 
will  be  “Better  Leaders  Together!”  (BLT).  The  BLT 
was  committed  to  removing  the  “great  divide” 
between  elementary  and  secondary  school 
practices  so  that  students  will  be  better  served 
with  no  gaps  in  programming  or  supports. 

BLT  administrators  meet  regularly  as  a 
breakfast  club,  sharing  experiences  and  tips  for 
success  but  their  agenda  for  change  is  deeply 
serious.  They  have  conducted  foundation 
research  in  each  school  about  patterns  of  at 
risk  and  success  determinants  guided  by 
Professor  Ken  Leithwood  from  OISE/UT. 
They  have  chosen  common  Literacy  and 
Pathways  for  Success  school  improvement  tar- 
gets. As  an  active  learning  community,  the  BLT 
will  be  assisting  system  personnel  by  conduct- 
ing a feasibility  study  of  the  cluster  model  of 
schooling  and  related  best  practices. 

As  a key  part  of  the  TDSB  change  process, 
the  BLT  administrators  will  be  sharing  their 
story  of  change  with  the  other  23  families  of 
schools,  peer  to  peer,  on  an  ongoing  basis.  In 
current  literature,  there  is  much  written  about 
the  role  of  learning  communities  as  an  effec- 
tive model  for  exploring  and  implementing 
change.  The  BLT  Club  is  a highly  effective 
learning  community  that  is  setting  a new  col- 
laborative style  of  change  management  that  is 
both  personal  and  powerful. 


BEST  PRACTICES 


Course  Packaging 

Victoria  Park  Secondary  School  chose  as  the 
focus  of  its  staff  development  plan  for  Spring 
2003  meeting  the  needs  of  students  at  risk. 
Staff  felt  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  change 
to  support  students  studying  applied  level 


courses.  Staff  consensus  was  that  these  stu- 
dents needed: 

• Increased  motivation 

• Clear  direction  and  focus 

• Greater  sense  that  their  unique  skills  and 

competencies  were  valued  and  useful  for 

their  futures. 

Course  packaging  with  a career  focus  was 
the  strategy  that  excited  staff  to  take  action.  A 
voluntary  committee  representing  a range  of 
school  departments  was  formed  and  is  active- 
ly continuing.  The  committee  divided  into 
three  work  groups  to  develop  the  program 
rationale,  course  package  proposals,  and  to 
develop  a strategy  for  implementation. 

The  committee  felt  strongly  that  the 
observed  apathy,  low  attendance,  and  high  fail- 
ure rates  among  students  at  risk  had  complex 
origins,  some  of  which  were  out  of  their  con- 
trol. They  decided  to  focus  on  several  factors 
that  they  could  control  at  the  school-wide 
level  (see  sidebar). 

The  course  packaging  subcommittee 
researched  college  programs  and  their  pre- 
requisites and  from  that  spectrum  drafted  20 
course  package  models  that  would  possibly 
interest  and  excite  students. 

During  the  Teacher  Advisor  Program  (TAP) 
class,  students  were  surveyed  about  their 
interests  and  preferences  related  to  the  pro- 
posed packages.  The  results  were  tallied  to 
identify  those  packages  that  would  be  suffi- 
ciently valued  by  students  and  parents  to  pro- 
ceed to  implementation. 

During  the  2003—04  school  year,  Victoria 
Park  staff  continued  to  research  what  courses 
and  packages  should  be  implemented  and  what 
courses  beyond  the  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Diploma  compulsories  would  be  recommend- 
ed. The  critical  tasks  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  timetabling  were  completed  in 
February,  2004.  For  semester  one  2004,  an 
integrated  package  of  Business  Media  Studies 
was  timetabled.  Six  teachers,  working  in  triads 
by  semester  delivered  this  innovative  program 
opportunity — (Semester  1 : Business  Math, 
Travel  and  Tourism  and  Marketing;  Semester 
2:  Arts /Media,  Communication  Technology 
and  Business  English). Teachers  are  working  to 
develop  and  integrated  framework  of  core 
concepts  and  shared  project  work.  Principal 
Dr.  Ann  Seymour  actively  participates  in  the 
implementation  process.  She  reports  that 
teachers  are  motivated  to  use  their  full  repor- 


CHANGING  THE  THINGS  WE  CAN: 

Innovations  at  Victoria  Park 

• Give  students  more  direction  and  focus 
for  their  high  school  studies 

• Help  them  make  informed  decisions 
during  course  selection 

• Bring  greater  respect  and  legitimacy  for 
the  hands-on  creative  skills  that  students 
have 

• Create  a greater  sense  of  importance 
and  status  for  skills  and  career  options 
that  lead  directly  to  work 

• Foster  self-confidence  and  self-aware- 


toire  of  skills  to  benefit  at  risk  students  who 
urgently  need  new  types  of  opportunities  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

Expanding  Opportunities:  Sector 
Council  Partnerships 

In  Phase  One  of  research  and  model  develop- 
ment TDSB  personnel  began  working  with  14 
sector  councils  to  investigate  strategies  for 
expanding  career  information  and  work  expe- 
rience opportunities.  Twelve  focus  groups 
with  students  and  parents  were  conducted  to 
define  their  expectations  related  to  career 
information,  work  experience  opportunities 
and  bridges  to  employment  (Reynolds  & 
Taylor,  2004). 

Through  this  relationship, TDSB  is  aiming  to 
give  the  workplace  destination  pathway  the 
same  dignity,  quality  programming,  supports 
and  prestige  associated  with  the  other  destina- 
tion pathways. 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES 


I WHICH  RELATIONSHIPS  MATTER  MOST? 


SECTOR  COUNCILS: 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Sector  councils  are  permanent  organi- 
zations that  bring  together  representa- 
I tives  with  different  perspectives  from  key 
stakeholder  groups  in  an  industrial  sector. 
Sector  councils  deal  with  human 
resource  issues  and  share  a commitment 
to  identify  and  act  on  the  skills  needs 
that  are  most  important  to  a given  I 
sector  including: 

• Defining  human  resource  issues 

• Recruiting  and  retaining  workers 

• Anticipating  skills  shortages 

• Developing  sector  and  career 
awareness  strategies 

• Facilitating  school-to-work  transitions 

• Developing  occupational  standards 

• Promoting  the  workplace  as  a learning  j 
place. 

! The  Government  of  Canada  works  with 
sector  councils  to  identify  the  skills  which 
j are  needed  today,  and  will  be  needed  j 
tomorrow,  so  that  Canadians  can  com-  j 
| pete  more  effectively  in  a rapidly 
| changing  labour  market. 

—Pathways  for 
Success,  2004 


Networking  and  Articulation 
with  Ontario  Colleges 


erates  as  students  get  closer  to  choosing  their 
post-secondary  destinations. 

Through  a longitudinal  research  commitment, 
the  Canadore  College/TDSB  project  will  permit 
an  in-depth  examination  of  how  early  exposure 
(for  Grade  7 and  8 students  and  parents) 
to  career  information  will  impact  on  high 
school  option  choices,  student  confidence, 
achievement,  and  their  eventual  destination 
choices. 

TDSB  personnel  are  also  exploring  new 
planning  directions  with  George  Brown  (The 
City  College) , Humber  College  and  a range  of 
other  community  colleges  with  the  intent  of 
expanding  program  articulations  and  learning 
opportunities  for  TDSB  students. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  BOARD  LEADER  FOR  AT 
RISK  STUDENTS  ■§ 


In  Spring  2003,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
authorized  and  funded  the  appointment  of  an 
At  Risk  Leader  for  each  Ontario  board  and 
provided  base  funding  with  a mandate  to  build 
and  expand  opportunities  and  supports  for 
students  at  risk. 

In  TDSB,  the  Pathways  for  Success  system 
priority  initiative  and  this  provincially  funded 
support  for  at  risk  students  have  been  integrat- 
ed as  one  change  management  area. 

Providing  focused  leadership  together  with 
the  resource  base  to  fund  innovations,  training, 
research  and  pilots  is  already  contributing  to 
the  momentum  for  change  at  TDSB  and  across 
the  province. 

The  power  of  collaboration  through  inter- 
board networking  is  also  contributing  to 
change  momentum. 
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revealed  that  the  majority  of  students  begin  to 
select  their  destination  pathway  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  14.  Traditionally,  career  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  begins  in  Grade  10  and  accel- 
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CONCLUSION 


Ensuring  pathways  for  success  for  all  students 
is  a challenge  of  high  moral  purpose  with  the 
practical  outcome  of  building  better  lives  and  a 
better  society. 

Four  years  ago,  TDSB  began  a journey  toward 
significant  transformation  because  the  evidence 
revealed,  with  overwhelming  urgency,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  students  were  not  being 
appropriately  served.  The  data  patterns  related  to 


student  success  across  Ontario  revealed  that  we 
were  not  alone,  but  indeed  typical  of  a province- 
wide pattern. 

We  have  spent  the  last  two  years  exploring 
the  new  realities  that  our  students  face  and 
better  strategies  for  expanding  student  oppor- 
tunities for  excellence,  program  access,  expe- 
riential learning  opportunities,  and  positive 
career  futures. 

We  have  struggled  with  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  what  is  required  for  genuine  trans- 
formation and  have  tried  to  attack  the  problem 
on  many  fronts.  Principals  are  systematically 
designing  school  improvement  plans  that  tar- 
get the  urgent  issues  described  above. 

It  is  just  now,  after  these  years  of  foundation 
work  that  we  are  beginning  to  build  a synergy 
of  knowledge,  effort,  and  commitment  that 
will  form  a “tipping  point”  for  genuine  change. 

We  are  proceeding  slowly  because  the 
changes  we  know  are  needed  are  quite  radical 
and  all  come  with  huge  repercussions  related 
to  shifting  values,  shifting  traditional  practices, 
and  redesigning  roles  and  structures. 

There  is  no  comfortable  position  in  this 
transformation.  We  cannot  disregard  the 
urgency  of  our  students’  needs;  therefore, 
we  must  risk  moving  forward  and  face  the 
destabilizing  consequences  that  precede  the 
establishment  of  a much  needed  new  educa- 
tional order. 

The  goal  of  building  pathways  for  success  for 
all  students  cannot  be  achieved  without  the 
collective  will,  wisdom,  and  energy  of  all  parts 
of  society  in  Ontario.  We  must  continue  the 
journey  of  transformation  together  . . . against 
all  odds.  We  are  all  called  to  action!  O 
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Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Simcoe 
County  District  School  Board  has  initiated 
capacity  building  among  principals  and  sup- 
ported the  implementation  of  strategies  to 
help  staff  work  together  in  families  of  schools. 
As  a result,  we  have  started  to  build  profes- 
sional learning  communities  within  each  fami- 
ly of  schools  and  to  develop  a larger  communi- 
ty of  practice  (Wenger,  1998).  Our  principals 
use  collaboration  as  an  empowering  way  to 
provide  support,  apportion  responsibilities, 
share  ideas,  work  co-operatively,  engage  in 
professional  conversations,  and  work  closely 
with  parents  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 


STARTING  STRATEGIES 


Staff  Development 

Staff  development  within  the  school  district 
has  been  targeted  to  promote  conversations 
about  collaboration  and  leadership.  All  princi- 
pals and  vice-principals  attend  key  workshops 
by  leading  educators  (for  example,  Richard 
Dufour  on  Reculturing  Schools  to  Become 
Professional  Learning  Communities).  Participation 
in  a number  of  external  and  internal  research 
projects  also  provide  opportunities  for  collab- 
oration among  schools.  A current  investigation 
of  secondary  school  reform  has  resulted  in 
more  focused  and  informed  discussions  among 
the  board’s  principals.  A unique  project  bring- 
ing in  external  assessment  consultants  to  act  as 
“critical  friends”  with  several  of  our  secondary 
schools  has  facilitated  meaningful  conversa- 
tions among  our  principals  and  staff  on  a range 
of  classroom  assessment  issues. 

Family  of  School  Projects 

Schools  and  families  of  schools  have  collabo- 


rated on  staff-initiated  projects.  Last  year,  fam- 
ilies of  schools  were  invited  to  apply  for  fund- 
ing for  cross-panel  or  cross-grade  projects. The 
board  funded  teacher  release  time  and  provid- 
ed a few  key  resources.  In  turn,  teachers  vol- 
unteered additional  time  and  schools  arranged 
teacher  schedules  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  collaboration. 

One  school-designed  project  focused  on 
enhancing  teachers’  under  standing  of  balanced 
literacy  components  and  higher  order  thinking 
skills.  Another  promoted  a better  understand- 
ing of  plagiarism  for  both  students  and  par- 
ents, and  a third  developed  a collaborative 
model  for  supporting  transition  planning  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school.  The  goal  of  a 
fourth  project  was  to  assist  students  and  their 
parents  in  making  informed  decisions  about 
student  placement  in  Grade  9 programs. 

Many  other  projects  enabled  cross-panel 
sharing  among  teachers  on  numeracy  and  lit- 
eracy curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment. 
Reflective  summary  statements  from  partici- 
pants in  the  more  than  20  projects  that  took 
place  in  2002—2003  were  very  positive  and 
indicated  a desire  to  work  together  on  projects 
in  the  future  (see  sidebar) . 

As  a result  of  these  initial  successes,  senior 
administration  supported  family  of  school 
projects  during  the  2003—2004  school  year, 
either  within  or  across  panels.  A celebration  of 
these  projects  occurred  in  a showcase  carousel 
in  late  spring. 

School  Triads 

We  want  to  share  some  of  our  own  experi- 
ences and  understanding  of  research  about  col- 
laboration and  leadership.  From  our  perspec- 
tive, leaders  are  increasingly  being  challenged 


. . . leaders  are  increasingly 
being  challenged  to  shift  the  images 
of  schools  from  hierarchical  and  rigid 
bureaucracies  to  an  image  of 
networks  of  prfessionals  in 


constant  interaction. 


/ — - — 

PROFESSIONAL  LEARNING 
COMMUNITIES 

Key  Elements 

• Encourage  collaboration  to  provide 
support 

• Apportion  responsibilities 

• Work  co-operatively  by  sharing  ideas 

• Create  an  atmosphere  that  encour- 
ages professional  conversation 

• Take  all  opportunities  to  work  closely 
with  parents  and 
members  of  the 
community 

V 


to  shift  the  images  of  schools  from  hierarchical 
and  rigid  bureaucracies  to  “an  image  of  net- 
works of  professionals  in  constant  interaction” 
so  as  to  “harness  the  organization’s  cumulative 
capacity  to  improve”  (Crow  et  al . , 2002 , p.  1 96) . 
In  our  board,  for  example,  we  are  encouraging 
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principals  to  work  in  triads  and  to  visit  schools 
within  their  families.  We  believe  that  the  sub- 
sequent increased  information  sharing  among 
principals  will  strengthen  their  leadership 
capacity  and  afford  an  opportunity  for  both 
formal  and  informal  mentorship  to  occur.  This 
is  critical  in  our  succession  planning,  as 
approximately  40%  of  our  principals  have 
been  in  the  role  for  less  than  four  years. 


CROSS-SECTOR  COLLABORATION 


Collaboration  has  the  potential  to  be  the  basis 
for  building  an  effective  school  community. 
Evidence  suggests  that  educators  must  find 
ways  to  collaborate  with  others  to  deal  with 
increasingly  complex  issues  (Evans,  1996; 
Lambert,  1998;  Hargreaves  & Hopkins, 
1991). 

Three  co-operative  projects  with  the 
Simcoe  County  Coalition  for  Child,  Youth  and 
Family  Services  (see  sidebar)  include  a child 
health  study,  a bullying  /character  develop- 
ment initiative,  and  a kindergarten  intake 
study.  Working  closely  with  the  coalition  data 
steering  committee  and  the  two  county  school 
boards  the  Simcoe  County  District  Health 
Unit  is  currently  investigating  child  obesity  in 
over  40  elementary  schools. 

The  school  district’s  anti-bullying  project 
involves  joint  planning  and  professional  devel- 
opment with  coalition  members  such  as  the 
local  and  provincial  police  and  other  youth  and 
family  community  agencies.  This  initiative  has 
subsequently  become  refocused  on  character 
development. 

As  part  of  its  survey  of  new  parents  and 
kindergarten  children,  the  school  district  has 
developed  a comprehensive  intake  form  in 
consultation  with  the  coalition  data  committee 
and  representative  community  agencies.  These 
data  will  provide  the  first  real  set  of  baseline 
data  that  the  school  district  and  other  commu- 
nity agencies  have  had  about  the  readiness  of 
children  to  enter  the  school  system. 

The  implementation  of  a school  readiness 
program  for  children  3—5  years  of  age  has  also 
occurred  in  several  school  sites.  The  school 
district  in  partnership  with  Community  Access 
Programs  for  Children  (CAPC)  has  offered  the 
School’s  Cool  program  as  a way  of  supporting 
the  development  of  social,  language,  self-help, 
and  reasoning  skills. 

While  many  school  districts  implement  the 
ministry’s  Passport  to  Prosperity  initiative  and 
support  work  experience  and  career  days,  our 


Collaboration  has  the  potential 


to  be  the  basis  Jor  building 


an  effective  school  community. 


school  district  has  made  a deliberate  effort  to 
promote  a range  of  career  partnering  projects 
in  each  of  our  five  districts.  For  example,  in 
one  district  all  Grade  10  students  participated 
in  mass  mock  interviews  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  community  businesses.  In  another 
district,  500  Grade  8 students  participated 
in  Manufacturing  Technology  Day  at  the 
Industrial  Research  and  Development 
Institute.  During  the  day,  15  area  industries 
shared  career  and  job  possibilities,  giving 
students  a chance  to  examine  a range  of  indus- 
trial practices. 


OUTREACH  TO  PARENTS 


School  councils  have  broadened  collaborative 
opportunities  for  principals.  This  was  exempli- 
fied in  one  instance  by  a series  of  curriculum 
evenings  hosted  by  school  councils  and  staff  in 
schools  in  one  of  our  five  school  districts  and 
by  a math  evening  hosted  by  students,  staff  and 
their  school  council  in  one  particular  elemen- 
tary school. The  latter  saw  more  than  400  par- 
ents and  community  members  participate  in 
an  evening  that  offered  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  interact  with  them  as  they  thought 
through,  solved,  and  practised  their  mathemat- 
ics skills.  As  an  addendum,  staff  also  worked 
with  parents  to  develop  and  produce  a mathe- 
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matics  support  booklet  that  was  made  available 
to  parents  in  all  elementary  schools. 

Principals  continually  engage  parents  in  a 
number  of  school-based  initiatives  by  working 
with  their  school  councils.  For  example,  the 
introduction  of  modified  school  year  calendars 
and  the  implementation  of  balanced  school  day 
schedules  in  several  of  our  schools  have 
occurred  because  of  extensive  parental  consul- 
tation and  commitment  to  these  changes 
(Lafleur,  2003).  Further,  by  sharing  EQAO 
results  through  newsletters  and  after-school 
sessions,  parents  are  regularly  encouraged  to 
be  partners  in  the  learning  of  their  children. 


A TEAM  APPROACH 


Principal  leadership  can  make  a difference  to 
student  learning  when  principals  direct  their 
efforts  to  linking  student  achievement  to 
school  processes,  policies,  and  norms 
(DuFour,  2001;  Hallinger  & Heck,  1996). 
While  school  principals  do  not  manage 
instruction  directly,  they  do  manage  the  struc- 


COLLABORATIVE  INITIATIVES 
AT  WORK 


The  Simcoe  County  Coalition  for  Child, 
Youth  and  Family  Services  is  a notewor- 
thy initiative.  The  coalition  works  with  a 
variety  of  community  agencies  to: 

• Understand  the  needs  of  children, 
youth,  and  families  in  Simcoe  County, 
and  to  advocate  together  on  their 
behalf 

• Streamline  planning,  and  formalize 
cross-sector  communication,  collabo- 
ration and  service  coordination  to  sup- 
port the  holistic  needs  of  children, 
youth  and  families 

• Undertake  strategies  to  develop 
resiliency  of  children,  youth  and  fami- 
lies, and  to  reduce  exposure  to  risks 
wherever  possible 

• Collectively  set  and  monitor  goals  and 
outcomes  based  on  shared  vision  and  | 
principles 


http://www.simcoehealth.org/ 
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PARENTS’  CORNER 


Parents  and  guardians  can  help  students 

learn  by: 

• Demonstrating  their  interest  in  educa- 
tion and  in  their  child's  progress 

• Discussing  their  child's  work  and 
academic  progress  with  the  teacher 

• Praising  their  child's  efforts  and 
accomplishments 

• Discussing  various  aspects  of  school 
work  and  activities  with  their  child  in  a 
positive  and  supportive  manner 

• Setting  up  an  appropriate  homework 
area  providing  appropriate  materials, 
and  limiting  distractions 

• Helping  their  child  find  the  best  time  to 
do  homework 

• Asking  their  child  to  explain  the  assign- 
ment to  them 

• Monitoring  their  child's  homework  and 
provide  assistance  where  needed 

• Letting  their  child  do  the  work  on 
his/her  own  before  helping 

• Helping  their  child  draw  up  a schedule 
to  complete  homework  or  a major  pro- 
ject balanced  with  family  time  and 
extra-curricular  activities 

• Developing  awareness  of  the  expec- 
tations of  the  Ontario  curriculum 

• Maintaining  close  communication  with 
the  school. 

httpV/www.scdsb.on.ca/^ 

parents/index.cf 


tures  and  processes  that  surround  instruction. 
Our  commitment  to  train  every  school  leader 
in  the  classroom  walk  through  process 
(Downey  et  al.,  2002;  Freedman  & Lafleur, 
2002),  for  example,  acknowledges  the  impor- 
tance of  the  instructional  leadership  of  princi- 
pals. As  leader,  the  principal  is  simultaneously 
a designer,  steward,  and  teacher  (Senge, 
2000) . Leaders  can  artfully  and  positively  dis- 
turb a system  when  they  shift  practice  and  pro- 
fessional conversations  in  the  organization  to 
fuel  disequilibrium  and  support  school 
improvement. 

Principals  build  the  community  of  a school 
by  involving  others.  The  decision  to  work  with 
and  through  teams  is  a common  response  to 
the  management  of  change  and  a characteristic 
of  collaborative  leadership  (Day  et  al.,  2000; 
Gronn,  1999).  Our  intent  is  to  increase 
teacher  leadership  opportunities  through  the 
use  of  learning  teams  in  key  areas.  We  want  to 
encourage  and  support  principals  to  lead  and 
to  manage  collaboratively  by  harnessing  the 
skills  of  all  staff  and  developing  powerful  rela- 
tionships of  mutual  influence.  Our  focus  on 
promoting  assessment  learning  teams 
(Stiggins,  2001)  is  founded  on  this  assumption. 
Giving  others  real  responsibility  and  providing 
opportunities  for  development  are  positive 
ways  of  moving  the  organization  forward.  In  a 
similar  vein,  by  inviting  principals  and  vice- 
principals to  be  members  of  steering  commit- 
tees, liaison  groups  and  planning  teams,  we 
believe  that  system  goals  and  action  plans  will 
have  an  increased  relevance  at  the  school  level. 

These  teams,  in  turn  lead  major  initiatives 
through  the  system.  Our  Safe  Schools  proto- 
col, for  example,  was  developed  by  a team 
consisting  of  school  leaders  working  in  part- 
nership with  senior  board  staff  and  outside 
agencies.  This  same  model  was  used  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  the  Teacher 
Performance  Appraisal  process  and  now  for 
our  Successful  Pathways  for  All  Students  initia- 
tive. This  latter  undertaking  has  featured 
extensive  community  consultation  and  has  also 
heightened  our  Board’s  focus  on  our  family  of 
schools  model  and  the  merit  of  cross-panel 
collaboration. 

Principals  have  a responsibility  and  an 
opportunity  to  promote  teacher  leadership. 
Tempered  with  recognition  and  respect,  teach- 
ers who  are  entrusted  and  empowered, 
become  contributing  members  of  a learning 
community  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 


Leadership,  collaboration,  and 


capacity  building  are  closely 


connected  concepts  that  are  frequently 


heralded  as  ways  to  overcome  the 


complexity,  chaos,  stress, 


ambiguity,  and  the  messiness  and 


uncertainty  of  change. 


school  to  support  instruction  and  student 
learning.  As  Evans  (1996,  p.  229)  indicates, 
“school  improvement  is  embedded  in  an  ethos 
of  empowerment  and  collegiality.”  In  other 
words,  the  task  of  principals  is  about  enhanc- 
ing the  skills  and  knowledge  of  people  in  the 
school,  thus  creating  a common  culture  and 
community  of  practice  that  features  learning, 
meaning  and  identity  (Wenger,  1998).  A pow- 
erful and  authentic  mantra  of  change  is  owned 
by  individuals  when  “it  is  developed  through 
the  creative  fusion  of  ideas  inside  a communi- 
ty of  learners”  (Clarke,  2000,  p.  65). 


SELF-STUDY 


In  the  spring  of  2001 , the  principals  from  four 
elementary  schools  and  one  secondary  school 
prepared  a research  proposal  and  were  suc- 
cessfully awarded  a grant  from  their  profes- 
sional association  to  study  the  impact  of  work- 
ing collaboratively.  This  research  not  only 
investigated  the  impact  on  principals  working 
collaboratively,  but  it  also  focused  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  staff  initiatives  related  to  key 
reforms  that  impacted  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Throughout  the  2001—2002  school  year, 
principals  developed  a variety  of  strategies  to 
support  and  sustain  their  own  collaborative 
work  and  to  initiate  the  implementation  of 
learning  teams  related  to  three  selected 
reform  areas  in  their  schools. The  intent  was  to 
foster  a professional  community  of  learning  by 
promoting  collaborative  activities  and  devel- 
oping the  capacity  of  staff  to  think  critically 
about  teaching  and  learning. 

Although  the  grant  monies  were  not  avail- 
able after  the  first  year,  the  principals  unani- 
mously wanted  to  continue  their  collabora- 
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tion.  Simcoe’s  Superintendents  of  Education 
supported  the  principals  by  providing  addi- 
tional resources  and  funding,  enabling  the 
project  to  continue. This  enabled  the  principals 
to  provide  support  to  the  learning  teams 
involving  sub-groups  of  teachers  from  their 
schools  during  the  2002—2003  school  year. 
Deliberate  plans  were  also  made  to  hold  joint 
staff  meetings  and  joint  school  council  meet- 
ings. Specifically,  plans  were  made  to  ensure 
that  “time”  was  available  for  professional  devel- 
opment. In  addition,  “outside”  resource  people 
were  involved  in  school  activities  and  profes- 
sional conversations  were  promoted  and  sup- 
ported. The  continued  success  of  these  initia- 
tives during  the  second  year  resulted  in  the 
principals  agreeing  to  continue  their  collabora- 
tive efforts  for  a third  school  year. 

Preliminary  analyses  of  the  data  collected 
from  the  first  year  have  been  completed 
(Hargreaves  et  al.,  2002).  Findings  indicated 
that  the  principals: 

• Appreciated  having  a trusting,  confidential 
team  with  which  to  share  difficulties  and 
find  solutions 

• Helped  each  other  sort  out  daily  operational 
issues  and  system  directives 

• Increased  their  knowledge  of  reform  and 
implementation 

• Became  more  confident  in  their  leadership 
abilities 

• Were  committed  to  sharing  knowledge  and 
increasing  opportunities  for  staff  among 
schools  as  well  as  within  their  own  school 

• Became  more  visible  in  all  participating 
schools,  including  their  own  school,  as  they 
helped  teachers  support  student  learning 

• Found  it  easier  to  promote  inter-school  staff 
visits 

• Found  it  easier  to  mobilize  staff  into  making 
effective  change 

• Were  better  able  to  understand  teacher  con- 
cerns and  resistance 

Teachers  also  responded  positively  and  told 
principals  that  their  involvement  was  a con- 
structive experience.  A typical  teacher  com- 
ment was,  “One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
project  was  working  with  a variety  of  teachers 
(from  our  family  of  schools)  . . . the  sharing  of 
stories  and  exchange  of  ideas  produced  a cre- 
ative and  supportive  group  atmosphere.” 

From  the  second  year  of  the  study,  a variety 
of  different  scenarios  emerged  that  demon- 
strated the  direct  benefit  of  working  collabora- 


tively. For  example,  joint  staff  meetings  and 
school  council  meeting  began  to  occur.  And, 
teachers  from  the  same  grade  level  in  different 
schools  frequently  got  together  to  plan  and 
reflect  on  their  practice.  In  one  instance,  for 
example,  the  sudden  death  of  a teacher  at  the 
secondary  school  resulted  in  a crisis  that  was 
owned  by  the  family  of  schools.  Each  of  the 
four  elementary  principals  immediately 
arranged  for  in-school  coverage  and  spent  the 
next  three  to  four  days  at  the  secondary  school 
covering  administrative  and  other  school 
duties  for  their  secondary  school  principal  col- 
league. They  also  met  collectively  to  make 
arrangements  to  deal  with  the  loss  in  the  fam- 
ily of  schools. 


DEVELOPING  CAPACITY 


Leadership,  collaboration  and  capacity  build- 
ing are  closely  connected  concepts  that  are  fre- 
quently heralded  as  ways  to  overcome  the 
complexity,  chaos,  stress,  ambiguity,  and  the 
messiness  and  uncertainty  of  change.  While 
improvement  must  take  place  within  a school, 
it  is  critical  to  recognize  that  the  school  exists 
within  a larger  system.  And,  there  are  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  working  collaboratively  and 
co-operatively  with  other  schools  (James  & 
Connolly,  2000).  Such  collaborative  work 
among  schools  comes  from  the  sharing  of  ideas 
that  are  deemed  to  be  really  important. 
Huberman  (1993),  for  example,  suggests  that 
“sub-groups  of  teachers  from  different 
schools”  can  have  “specific,  mutually  useful 
instructional  business  to  transact  with  one 
another”  (p.  46).  In  a context  of  continuous 
mandated  reform,  it  is  essential  to  create  the 
conditions  for  individuals  to  experience  “flow” 
(Csikszentmihali,  2003) — that  is  to  find  ways 
to  optimally  match  skills  with  workplace  chal- 
lenges. Principals  who  work  collaboratively 
are  able  to  mutually  develop  these  skills,  rein- 
force common  goals  and  work  co-operatively 
to  implement  the  challenges  of  educational 
reform.  As  a powerful  learning  network  of 
professionals,  they  are  able  to  support  each 
other  and  to  improve  their  own  cumulative 
capacity  to  improve.  Not  only  are  they  able  to 
plan  and  implement  increased  professional 
development  and  leadership  opportunities  for 
their  staff,  but  they  also  better  able  to  develop 
meaningful  school-family-community  rela- 
tionships 

To  be  effective,  school  change  and  leader- 
ship initiatives  should  be  linked  to  student 
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achievement  and  capacity  building  among 
teachers  (Schmoker,  1999).  Schools  improve 
when  leadership  and  purpose  unite  (Blase  & 
Blase,  2001).  Administrators  see  time  as  a 
scarce  and  precious  commodity.  There  is  never 
a sufficient  amount  of  time  to  accomplish 
everything  that  needs  to  be  done.  In  a period 
of  educational  reform,  there  is  little  time  to 
keep  up-to-date  with  curriculum,  assessment, 
and  technological  change  (Lafleur,  2001). 
Based  on  our  experiences,  it  appears  that  when 
principals  work  collaboratively  with  other 
principals  and  with  their  community,  they  not 
only  help  each  other,  but  they  also  empower 
their  staff  and  members  of  their  community. 
Collaboration  of  this  kind  supports  principals 
and  teachers;  it  develops  the  capacity  of  all 
partners  and  develops  a professional  commu- 
nity of  learners.  O 
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STUDY  GUIDE  t‘ 

FOR  SCHOOLS.  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES1 

by  Barbara  Bodkin 


"Schools  are  communities  of  human  beings  bound  together  in  an 
organic  and  continuously  developing  web  of  relationships." 

Mitchell  and  Sackney,  2003 


This  issue  of  Orbit  identifies  key  aspects  of  parent/ guardian  and  wider  community 

involvement  that  hold  promise  for  promoting  lasting  student  success.  As  every  publicly 
funded  school  in  Ontario  has  been  required  by  legislation  to  have  a school  council  that 
includes  parents  as  a majority  of  its  members,  it  is  time  to  review  progress  to  date  and  set 
new  directions.  The  edition  is  valuable  as  a tool  for  the  many  stakeholder  groups — 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  school  and  system  administrators,  boards  of  trustees, 
and  community  groups.  Teachers  aspiring  to  be  leaders  as  well  as  those  enrolled  in  Principals’ 
Courses  will  also  benefit. 


The  Study  Guide  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Communities  contains: 

■ Ideas  for  review,  dialogue,  and  planning  that  educators  and  community  members  might 
undertake  using  selected  Orbit  articles  & 

■ Processes  to  assist  with  examining  the  issues  as  well  as  organizing  ideas  and  questions. 

Appointing  a facilitator  is  recommended  to  keep  the  pace  and  flow  of  discussion! 


Carousel  Brainstorm 


Based  on  Family  and  Community  Connections  with  Schools...  Why  Bother?  by  Catherine  Jordan  and  Victor 
Rodriguez  ( Schools , Families,  and  Communities,  pages  3—6) 

Synopsis: 

The  authors  provide  a sweeping  overview  of  research  indicating  that  connections  between  schools  and  families  and  communities  can  have  a broad 
array  of  outcomes,  ranging  from  increased  student  achievement  and  improved  school  climate  to  enhanced  civic  capacity  for  a variety  of 
stakeholders. 

Key  stakeholder  group(s): 

• School  councils 

• Leadership  development  institutes 

• Boards  of  trustees 

The  Process: 

TOTAL  TIME:  one  hour,  followed  by  whole-group  discussion. 

1 . On  chart  paper,  mount  the  following  organizing  questions,  one  question  to  each  chart: 

• What  are  effective  strategies  for  family  involvement? 

• Can  we  define  the  term  “parental  involvement”  more  precisely? 

• What  are  the  best  ways  to  connect  with  families  from  diverse  cultural  and  class  backgrounds? 

• Are  there  best  practices  for  wider  community  involvement  in  schools? 

2.  Divide  your  group  into  5 or  6 persons  per  chart.  If  there  are  more  people,  you  may  need  to  create  multiple  charts  of  the  same  questions. 

3 . Each  group  is  given  a coloured  magic  marker  and  spends  S minutes  discussing  and  posing  one  or  two  responses  to  the  first  chart. 

4.  Invite  groups  to  move  from  question  to  question  in  round  robin  or  carousel  fashion. 

5.  The  whole  group  would  then  read  the  Jordan /Rodriguez  article. 

6.  Following  reading,  invite  each  group  to  circulate  from  chart  to  chart,  posting  with  coloured  marker,  a key  point  or  two  from  the  article.. 

7.  As  groups  rotate  to  all  charts,  they  benefit  not  only  from  their  own  dialogue  but  build  upon  the  ideas  expressed  by  previous  groups,  as  well 
as  the  research  points  cited  by  the  authors. 

This  process  serves  as  a pre-reading  focus  and  helps  to  stimulate  post-reading  discussion. 

12.  When  called  back  to  whole  group,  discussion  could  determine,  for  their  school-community  context: 

• What  are  we  doing  well? 

• What  could  we  do  differently? 


UUiUiZD  A Thirty  Second  Speech 


Based  on  The  Rise  and  Stall  of  Parent  and  Community  Involvement  in  Schools  by  Carl  Corter 
and  Janette  Pelletier  ( Schools , Families,  and  Communities,  pages  7—12) 


Synopsis: 

This  article  by  an  OISE/UT  research  team  from  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  suggests  now  is  a time  to  refocus  parent  and  community  involvement 
on  the  aims  of  education,  linking  these  aims  to  outcomes,  processes  and  programs.  The  activity  below  focuses  on 
the  evidence  on  parent/guardian  involvement  and  children's  school  readiness. 


Key  Stakeholder  Group(s): 

• Teacher  divisional  meetings,  particularly  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers 

• School  councils  (be  sure  to  invite  your  child  care  board  if  a child  care  is  present  within  your  school) 

• SEAC  meetings 

• Community  Early  Years  committees 

The  Process: 

TOTAL  TIME:  one  hour,  followed  by  whole-group  discussion. 

1 . After  participants  finish  reading  the  whole  article,  invite  them  to  pause  and  plan  a 30  second  “speech”  about 
what  they  learned  from  this  article. 

• What  new  discovery  did  they  have? 

• What  challenged  an  old  assumption? 

2.  Give  them  about  two  minutes  to  “write”  this  “speech.” 

3.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  invite  them  to  pair  up  with  another  participant.  Identify  one  participant  as  A and  the  other  as  B.  Invite  the  A’s  to 
deliver  their  “speech”  first.  At  the  end  of  30  seconds,  invite  the  B’s  to  do  the  same.  Everyone  could  move  to  one  and  then  another  partner 
to  provide  mutual  audiences  for  their  speeches. 

4.  After  this  rotation,  in  table  groups  or  in  whole  groups,  participants  could  identify: 

• What  key  activities  could  be  undertaken  by  our  division,  council,  or  community  group  to  maximize  school  readiness  for  the 
incoming  group  of  pre-schoolers? 

• How  could  we  increase  the  collaboration  among  parents / guardians,  teachers,  and  community  groups  in  order  to  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  for  our  students? 

• Could  we  develop  a three-year  action  plan? 

• Based  on  our  reading  and  our  dialogue,  what  key  annual  activity  would  form  part  of  this  plan? 

• What  would  be  the  outreach  strategies  to  ensure  participation  of  all  of  our  parents/  guardians?  How  might  we  differentiate  our 
strategies  to  ensure  entry  points  for  all? 


^jSSEQES!!^  Save  the  Last  Word  for  Me 

Based  on  Building  Connections  With  Parents  and 
Communities:The  Manitoba  K-S4  Agenda  by  Ben  Levin 
and  Gerald  Farthing  ( Schools , Families,  and 

Communities  (pages,  13—16) 

Synopsis: 

The  Manitoba  government’s  Agenda  for  School  Success  is  built  on 
strengthening  the  link  among  schools,  families  and  communities.  Their 
approach — to  set  ambitious  and  manageable  goals — is  a pathway  for 
others  to  follow. 

Key  stakeholder  groups: 

• School  councils,  particularly  elementary  councils 

• Principal  groups 

• Staff  meetings 

• Superintendents 

• Consultant  groups 

The  Process: 

TOTAL  TIME:  one  hour,  followed  by  whole-group  discussion. 

1 . Have  the  entire  group  read  the  Levin /Farthing  article,  in  its  entirety,  silently. 

2.  If  the  group  is  large,  divide  the  group  into  smaller  groups  of  5 or  6 participants  for  this  discussion. 

3.  Invite  one  participant  in  each  group  (or  whole  group)  to  begin  by  selecting  one  idea  that  they  most  want  to  share  with  others.  There  should 
be  no  dialogue  during  this  sharing.  Time  should  be  2—3  minutes  maximum  per  participant. 

4.  In  round-robin  fashion,  the  next  person  suggests  another  idea.  Again  no  dialogue  during  this  sharing.  Time  2—3  minutes. 

5.  Continue  this  until  every  participant  has  had  an  opportunity  to  talk.  If  time  remains,  begin  a second  round  of  sharing. 

6.  Following  this  discussion,  in  small  groups,  discussion  could  focus  upon  practical  school-based  strategies  with  potential  within  their  distinctive 
community. 

7.  TheT-chart  is  an  effective  tool  to  graphically  capture  information  in  practical  ways  from  a variety  of  perspectives.  In  small  groups,  complete 
aT-chart: 

• How  can  we  assist  some  of  our  parents/  guardians  to  express  their  concerns  and  how  do  we  listen  effectively  to  them? 

• How  can  we  more  effectively  communicate  to  parents  / guardians  when  time  is  at  such  a premium  for  all?  Are  there  electronic 
means? 

• Are  their  some  effective  conflict  resolution  skills  we  could  use  and  practice  in  order  to  have  them  in  our  repertoire  when  needed? 
What  are  they?  How  can  we  acquire  them? 

• How  can  we  effectively  build  consensus  within  our  school  councils  or  when  problem-solving  with  individual  parents? 

• Can  we  create  a forum  for  parent-educator  dialogue  around  meaningful  issues? 

• How  could  we  work  with  teachers  to  support  the  sharing  of  family  literacy  and  mathematical  resources? 


Involving  Families 
T Chart 

Looks  Like  Sounds  Like 


Processes  adapted  from  “ReadYourWay  to  Success”Tools  for  Schools,  December  2003,  National  Staff  Development  Council. 
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It’sTVOntario’s  unique  role  as  an  education- 
al broadcaster  to  ensure  that  we  help  chil- 
dren become  problem  solvers  and  critical 
thinkers,  as  well  as  utilize  all  their  resources  to 
the  best  of  their  abilities.  In  doing  so,  we  will 
help  them  develop  a stronger  sense  of  self, 
which  will  hopefully  translate  into  enabling 
them  to  make  good  decisions  within  their 
communities.  Children  need  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  decipher  between  what  is 
right,  what  is  wrong,  and  what  may  be  worth 
trying  but  may  have  some  repercussions 
attached  to  the  action — and  they  need  to  be 
able  to  assess  those  repercussions  in  an  effec- 
tive manner. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EXPLORATORY  LEARNING 


John  Dewey,  one  of  the  fathers  of  construc- 
tivist educational  theory,  emphasized  the  need 
for  hands-on  learning  so  that  the  learner  could 
gain  experience  while  developing  a sense  of 
critical  inquiry. 

His  stand  that  education  must  be  engaging 
and  enhance  the  learning  experience  plays  a 
significant  role  in  education  today.  Linking 
exploratory  education  to  critical  thinking  and 
reflection  is  increasingly  important  in  order 
for  us  to  help  children  develop  strong  prob- 
lem-solving skills,  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
themselves  and  their  communities  at  large,  and 
a strong  sense  of  self.  By  encouraging  young- 
sters to  think  in  this  way,  we  as  educators  are 
better  preparing  them  for  their  future. 

New  research  in  cognitive  psychology  sup- 
ports Dewey’s  theory  of  education,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  catch-phrases  in  education 
include  “real-world  education”  and  connecting 
lessons  to  “real-life  experiences.”  The  new 
Early  Math  Strategy,  for  example,  moves  away 
from  the  old-style  “drill  and  kill”  methods  of 


teaching  math,  to  teaching  “big  ideas”  in  math. 
Linking  different  strands  of  the  math  curricu- 
lum together,  while  also  linking  to  other  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  such  as  visual  arts,  music, 
language  and  science,  serves  to  enhance  the 
learning  experience.  In  this  way,  students  are 
no  longer  receiving  bits  and  pieces  of  informa- 
tion that  they  must  make  sense  of  in  one  way 
or  another:  rather,  they  are  receiving  the  larg- 
er picture  and  learning  in  ways  that  make  sense 
to  them  in  their  world. 


RESPONDING  TO  TODAY’S  CHALLENGES 


In  order  to  reach  children,  parents,  and  class- 
room teachers  in  today’s  world,  learning  tools 
need  to  be  entertaining,  educational,  easy  to 
use  and  understand,  as  well  as  be  readily  acces- 
sible to  all — regardless  of  background,  class, 
or  ethnicity. 

“TVOntario  reaches  further  than  any  other 
broadcaster  in  the  province  and  in  the  nation. 
You  don’t  need  cable  to  watch  Channel  2,” 
says  Nancy  Chapelle,  managing  director  of 
TVOntario.  “We  serve  98%  of  the  population.” 
Everyone  has  access  to  the  great  educational 
programming  that  TVOntario  has  to  offer 
whether  they  are  in  rural  or  urban  communi- 
ties, or  whether  or  not  they  have  cable  or  satel- 
lite TV. 

TheTVOKids’ Web  site  is  as  easily  accessible 
as  the  TV  station.  All  content  found  within  the 
site  is  written  in  direct  relation  to  the  Ontario 
curriculum  and  succeeds  in  linking  various 
areas  of  the  curriculum  through  each  activity. 
This  serves  in  creating  a more  meaningful 
learning  experience  for  the  child,  as  it  mocks 
real-world  scenarios  in  which  problem-solv- 
ing, and  trial  and  error  are  connected  with 
math,  art,  language,  and  the  like.  Due  to  its 
child-friendly  content  and  lack  of  advertising, 


TVOKids/TVOKids.com 
Bridging  Teachers,  Caregivers, 
and  Communities 


In  order  to  effectively  link  homes,  schools, 
and  communities,  Web  and  TV  resources 
need  to  be  linked  directly  to  the  Ontario 
curriculum,  as  well  as  be  easily  accessible 
to  caregivers  and  educators. 

TVOKids.com's  resources  are  all  deve- 
loped using  the  Ontario  curriculum  as  a 
starting  point  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
activities  are  educational,  and  to  meet 
the  same  expectations  that  children  are 
expected  to  learn  in  the  classroom. 

www.tvokids.com  houses  50+  "games" 
that  are  fully  educational,  engaging,  and 
help  meet  the  needs  of  different  learners. 


Everyone  has  access  to  the 


great  educational  programming  that 


TVOntario  has  to  offer  whether  they 


are  in  rural  or  urban  communities, 


or  whether  or  not  they  have 


cable  or  satellite  TV. 
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By  going  online,  or  tuning 
in  to  TVOKids,  parents  know 
that  their  Grade  2—3  children 


are  accessing  resources  that 
reiterate  the  lessons  that  are 


being  taught  by  their 
classroom  teachers. 


schools  and  libraries  across  Ontario  feel  com- 
fortable allowing  unsupervised  access  to  the 
TVOKids.com  site. 

By  having  the  resources  accessible  on  TV,  the 
Web,  and  offline  through  a slew  of  activities 
found  in  the  teachers’  guides  of  the 
TVOKids.com  site,  teachers  and  parents  have 
a host  of  ways  to  educate  their  children.  The 
different  vehicles  of  learning  succeed  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  all  types  of  learners,  in  the 
classroom  or  at  home.  Parents  are  thrilled  that 
there  is  a way  for  them  to  be  involved  in  their 
child’s  learning  that  goes  further  than  opening 
a text  and  figuring  out  a problem.  By  going 
online,  or  tuning  in  to  TVOKids,  parents  know 
that  their  children  are  accessing  resources  that 
reiterate  the  lessons  that  are  being  taught  by 
their  classroom  teachers. 

The  TVOKids  teams  also  serve  in  helping 
ESL  families.  Picture  a family  of  four  with  very 
little  English.  The  children  require  help 
with  their  homework,  but  are  unable  to 
read  the  instructions,  thus  feeling  helpless  and 
inadequate,  perhaps  compounding  their  feel- 


ings of  alienation  upon  immigrating  to  a new 
country.  The  literacy  games  found  through 
TVOKids.com  and  the  easy-to-understand  TV 
programming  provide  the  whole  family  with  a 
positive  English  experience  that  they  can 
share. 

Educators  can  agree  that  online  resources 
can  be  very  effective  as  exploratory,  hands-on 
tools  if  used  correctly  in  the  classroom.  The 
extra  benefit  with  the  resources  found  through 
TVOntario’s  children’s  department  is  that  they 
are  intrinsically  linked  to  the  curriculum. 


MEETING  FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  CAREGIVERS, 
EDUCATORS,  AND  COMMUNITIES  M 


TVOKids  managers  and  educators  invite 
teachers,  librarians,  and  parents  to  participate 
in  the  TVOKids  Advisory  Board  and  the 
TVOKids.com  Internet  Council,  which  meet  a 
couple  of  times  annually.  Meetings  begin  with 
a show  and  tell  of  new  resources  that  are  avail- 
able, both  online  and  on  TV.  The  new 
resources  are  then  discussed  and  scrutinized. 
The  second  part  of  the  meeting  is  integral  to 
development  of  new  resources.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  discussions  focus  on  areas  of  the 
curriculum  that  lack  resources.  For  example, 
at  the  last  Internet  Council  meeting  in 
November  2003,  it  was  suggested  that  math 
be  a focus  for  TVOKids.  Teachers  felt  that  even 
though  there  seemed  to  be  a plethora  of  texts 
and  black  line  masters  for  teaching  math, 
there  was  a need  for  resources  that  would  help 
students  understand  math  as  it  pertained  to 
them  in  their  world. 

Once  the  targeted  areas  are  recognized,  the 
Ontario  curriculum  is  consulted  and  specific 
expectations  related  to  the  various  targeted 
areas  are  highlighted.  At  this  point,  the  specif- 
ic expectations  are  shared  with  the  members 
of  the  dot.com  team:  project  manager,  writer, 
illustrator,  and  Web  developer.  The  team  sits 
down  as  a unit  in  order  to  brainstorm  ele- 
ments of  the  “game”  itself.  From  illustrations, 
voice-over,  written  instructions  and  “look  and 
feel”  to  actual  usability  and  functionality  of  the 
game,  all  elements  are  streamlined  in  order  to 
ensure  age-appropriateness  for  the  targeted 
age  group. 

Regardless  of  the  aim  of  the  “game,”  there  is 
a strong  problem-solving/ critical  thinking  ele- 
ment, which  underlies  the  game  play.  It  is 
anticipated  that  children  will  explore  the  activ- 
ities in  ways  comfortable  to  them;  at  their  own 
pace,  and  in  a safe  environment. 


Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Joanne  Simmons, 
mathematics  consultant  for  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board,  and  member  of  the 
Expert  Panel  for  the  Early  Math  Strategy, 
Tumbletown  Tales  was  conceived,  focusing  on 
“big  ideas”  in  math.  Tumbletown  Tales  features  10 
short  math -based  TV  episodes,  where 
Tumbleweed,  a real-life  hamster,  solves  rele- 
vant, every-day  problems  using  math  strategies 
and  help  from  his  furry  friends.  In  addition,  a 
new  math  “mini-site”  has  been  added  to  the 
TVOKids.com  site,  entitled  Tumbletown  Tales. 

The  Web  portion  of  the  math  project  fea- 
tures hamster  Tumbleweed,  and  cousin  Daisy 
in  animated  form,  in  five  separate  math  games 
focusing  on  different  strands  of  the  Ontario 


TVO  REACHES  OUT 

TVOKids.com:  This  Web  site  is  available  to 
everyone,  free  of  charge,  with  no  pass- 
words, or  logins  required.  Access  is  avail- 
able at  home,  in  school  libraries  and  pub- 
lic libraries. 

TVOKids  TV:  Programming  is  available  in 
communities  all  across  Ontario  weekday 
mornings  from  6 a.m.  to  1 p.m„  weekday 
afternoons  from  3:30  p.m.  to  7 p.m., 
and  on  the  weekends  from  6 a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m. 

In  communities  all  across  Ontario, 
viewers  can  access  TVOKids,  and  public 
libraries  can  access  the  TVOKids  Web  site. 

In  the  Community:  The  TVOKids  visits  com- 
munities spreading  their  "Don't  Sit  Still 
Tours"  get  active  tour — teaching  kids 
about  the  importance  of  keeping  active 
and  eating  healthy  foods. 
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curriculum.  From  patterning  to  geometry  and 
spatial  sense,  graphing  and  measurement,  not 
only  are  all  the  activities  educationally  sound, 
they  are  also  extremely  engaging,  and  resem- 
ble the  arcade  games  that  the  students  are 
already  familiar  with,  and  enjoy. 

Then  to  extend  the  learning  even  further, 
offline  activities,  (free)  printable  worksheets 
found  online,  and  (free)  online  teacher  guides 
are  available  to  everyone  through  the 
TVOKids.com  site,  without  requiring  logins 
or  passwords. 

Each  element  of  the  math  resource  can  be 
used  as  a stand-alone  resource  as  well,  mean- 
ing that  the  child  who  sees  the  series  on  TV  can 
have  an  effective  math  lesson,  regardless  if  cou- 
pled with  the  Web  activities,  offline  activities 
or  not.  Conversely,  the  child  who  plays  a math 
game  on  the  TVOKids.com  site  will  have  a 
meaningful  learning  experience,  regardless  if 
coupled  with  another  component  or  not. 
However,  if  an  educator,  or  caregiver  chooses 
to  use  all  the  components  of  the  resource  as  a 
comprehensive  unit,  then  the  learning  can  be 
extended  in  many  different  ways,  and  links  to 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum  such  as  visual 
art,  language,  and  science  can  easily  be  made. 
The  needs  of  all  learners  can  be  met  whether 
that  learner  is  an  auditory,  visual  or  kinesthet- 
ic learner. 

Of  course,  it’s  important  that  the  kids  like 
what  they  are  doing  and  relate  to  either  what 
they  are  watching  or  what  they  are  playing  on 
the  computer.  To  ensure  that  the  resources 
developed  at  TVOKids  are  hitting  the  mark, 
the  resources  are  taken  out  to  a Grade  2 or  3 
classroom  along  with  the  educator  for 
TVOntario’s  children’s  department,  project 
manager  and  Web  developer.  The  project  team 
meets  before  going  out  to  the  school  to  discuss 
the  questions  that  they’ll  target  through  the 
focus  testing,  as  well  as  things  to  look  out  for 
during  the  observation  session.  The  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  students  and  teachers  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  tweaks  and 
changes  are  made  to  the  activity. 


GETTING  INVOLVED  WITH  TVO 


At  a booth  at  the  “For  the  Love  of  Learning” 
conference,  Michelle  Brown,  Grade  2 teacher 
at  Mill  Street  Public  School  in  Leamington 
Ontario,  discovered  the  Tumbletown  Tales 
resources.  After  a few  emails  to  the  educator  at 
TVOKids,  she  received  a copy  of  the  10  exist- 
ing episodes  of  Tumbletown  Tales  in  exchange  for 
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. . . the  class  watched  a related 
episode  of  Tumbletown  Tales. 

At  the  end  of  the  episode  her  students 
pleaded,  “Can  we  watch  more?” 


a little  research.  Brown  was  asked  to  use  the 
resources  as  she  thought  best  in  her  classroom, 
and  report  back  to  the  resident  educator  at 
TVOKids  regarding  her  findings. 

Of  her  20  students,  almost  twice  as  many 
are  girls,  six  are  ESL  students,  and  two  are 
learning  disabled. 

Receiving  the  tapes  in  May  2004,  Brown 
used  them  as  review:  instead  of  a standard 
“pencil-and-paper”  warm-up  activity  to  intro- 
duce a math  concept,  the  class  watched  a relat- 
ed episode  of  Tumbletown  Tales.  At  the  end  of  the 
three  to  four  minute  episode  her  students 
pleaded,  “Can  we  watch  more?”  (Brown  admits 
she  was  as  smitten  with  Tumbletown  as  her  stu- 
dents.) 

After  showing  the  episode,  Brown  referred 
to  the  “More  Activities”  section  of  the 
TVOKids  Web  site  (under  the  “Parents  and 
Teachers”  category),  and  selected  a related 
activity.  Then  she  sent  her  students  to  the  com- 
puters to  work  on  the  related  online  games. 
Brown  says  her  students  had  no  problem  navi- 
gating the  Web  site.  Children  who  are  not  as 
computer-savvy  as  Brown’s  students  need  not 
worry.  Brown  agrees  the  games  are  so  intuitive 
and  the  voiced-over  instructions  are  so  helpful 
and  easy  to  under  stand,  all  kids  will  be  able  to 
work  their  way  through  the  online  activities. 


“My  class  thoroughly  enjoyed  both  the 
Tumbletown  Tales  videos  and  the  TVOKids  Web 
site  with  connected  activities.  The  activities 
provide  varied  levels  of  play  and  are  therefore 
able  to  be  utilized  by  students  working  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  achievement,”  says  Brown.  She 
adds  the  real-world  scenarios  outlined  in  the 
episodes  really  helped  her  kids  connect  to  the 
math  concept  she  was  trying  to  get  across. 

Brown  will  continue  helping  the  TVOKids 
teams  by  using  the  resources  in  her  classroom 
next  year,  and  reporting  her  findings  about  the 
new  math  games,  extra  black  line  masters  and 
1 0 new  episodes  that  are  set  to  launch  in  fall  of 
2004. 


The  topics  targeted  at  TVOKids/ TVOKids.com 
not  only  reflect  those  found  in  the  Ontario 
curriculum,  but  also  follow  trends  and  areas 
targeted  by  Ontario  society.  For  example,  the 
obesity  and  inactivity  issues  we  are  facing 
today  are  addressed  by  the  many  Bod  Squad  TV 
episodes  (which  are  streamed  right  on  the 
TVOKids.com  Web  site),  the  three  related 
Web  games,  and  the  Don’t  Sit  Still 
message  which  incorporates  live  shows,  move- 
ment/dance mini  segments  between  shows, 
fun  activity  books,  and  a new  Don’t  Sit  Still 
interactive  online  dance  activity. 

The  resources  at  TVOKids  cover  science, 
social  studies,  math,  visual  art,  music,  FSL, 
preschool  ESL,  language,  physical  health  edu- 
cation, healthy  eating,  and  self-esteem  issues. 
Using  these  resources  in  Ontario  homes, 
schools,  and  libraries  is  just  one  sure  way  to 
impart  positive  messages  to  today’s  youth 
using  methods  that  are  educational,  engaging, 
and  entertaining.  O 


STACIE  GOLDIN  is  the  Educator/ 
Research  Advisor  for  the  chil- 
dren's department  at  TVOntario. 
Her  main  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  all  TVOKidsTVOKids.com 
resources  are  age-appropriate 
and  meet  the  educational  stan- 
dards of  the  Ontario  curriculum. 
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Carol  MacDougall 


Education  and  health  are  closely  linked. 

Research  on  the  determinants  of  health, 
for  example,  demonstrates  a strong  relation- 
ship between  level  of  education  and  lifelong 
health  and  quality  of  life  (Ontario  Premier’s 
Council  on  Health,  Well-being  and  Social 
Justice,  1993).  Increasingly,  researchers  are 
identifying  the  need  to  promote  the  physical, 
mental,  social  and  spiritual  health  of  children 
and  youth  in  order  to  contribute  to  effective 
learning  (Weare,  2000).  There  is  also  a strong 
need  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two 
silos  of  education  and  health  (e.g.,  St.  Leger  & 
Nutbeam,  2000). 


WHAT  ARE  SCHOOL  HEALTH  COMMITTEES? 


School  health  committees  can  be  viewed  as  a 
structural  feature  of  “health  promoting 
schools,”  a concept  that  has  been  given  consid- 
erable attention  in  a special  issue  of  Orbit 
Magazine,  edited  by  Andy  Anderson  (2001). 
Health  promoting  schools  draw  on  many  of 
the  same  principles  and  beliefs  found  in  the  lit- 
erature on  school  improvement  and  compre- 
hensive school  reform,  for  example:  looking  at 
students  as  whole  persons  (Miller,  1996); 
building  commitment  for  a shared  vision  and 
shared  goals  (Sergiovanni,  1994);  transforma- 
tional leadership  (Leithwood  & Jantzi,  2000); 
and  democratic  decision-making  involving 
meaningful  staff  input,  empowering  the  voice 
of  students,  and  building  both  internal  and 
external  relationships  (Hargreaves  & Fullan, 
1998). 

School  health  committees  commonly  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  the  student  body, 
parents,  teachers /staff,  school  administration, 
and  relevant  community  partners,  such  as 
public  health  or  recreation  staff.  However,  the 
committee  structure  can  vary  significantly 


from  school  to  school,  particularly  in  second- 
ary schools,  where  students  are  the  main  driv- 
ing force,  with  teacher  advisors.  Parent 
involvement  varies  considerably,  and  commu- 
nity partners’  involvement  is  dependent  on  the 
issue  being  addressed.  These  committees  can 
be  newly  created  or  sub-committees  of  exist- 
ing committees  such  as  school  councils  or  stu- 
dent councils.  The  key  is  that  schools  need  to 
determine  the  structure  that  would  work  best 
for  their  context,  as  some  may  prefer  to  add  a 
health  focus  to  their  school  improvement 
committee  or  modify  their  safe  school  com- 
mittee to  include  a “safe  and  healthy  school 
focus.”  A priority  is  that  committee  members 
be  truly  representative  of  the  school  commu- 
nity. 


WHY  YET  ANOTHER  COMMITTEE? 


Health  Promoting  Schools:  democracy,  equity, 
empowerment  and  action  competence,  school 
environment,  curriculum,  teacher  prepara- 
tion, measuring  success,  collaboration,  com- 
munities and  sustainability  (e.g.,  Anderson  & 
Piran,  2001 ).  Books  and  journals  in  the  field  of 
school  health  are  replete  with  research  related 
to  comprehensive  or  coordinated  school 
health  programs  in  the  United  States  (Marx, 
Wooley  & Northrop,  1998),  health  promoting 
schools  in  Europe  (Stewart  Burgher, 
Barnekow  Rasmussen,  & Rivett,  1999)  and 
Australia  (St.  Leger,  1998),  and  comprehen- 
sive school  health  in  Canada  (Mitchell, 
Laforet-Fliesser,  & Camiletti,  1997).  In  spite 
of  all  this,  there  are  still  critical  gaps  in  our 
understanding. 


Collaborative  structures  such  as  committees 
or  action  teams  are  a recommended  way  of 
doing  business  in  both  the  education  (Epstein, 
2001)  and  health  (Allensworth,  1994)  sectors. 
These  structures  can  enable  the  many  voices  in 
a school  to  be  heard.  If  the  core  value  of  the 
committee  is  the  promotion  of  health,  the 
result  can  be  a caring  and  supportive  school 
environment  for  students,  staff,  and  families, 
where  learning  can  flourish. 

Despite  the  benefits,  sustained  support  for 
school  health  committees  exists  in  only  a few 
regions  in  Ontario.  Furthermore,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  mention  in  the  mainstream  education 
literature  of  the  Global  School  Health  Initiative 
currently  involving  41  European  countries, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Latin  America,  and 
other  countries  (World  Health  Organization, 
1998).  Yet  the  themes  and  principles  associat- 
ed with  school  improvement  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  ten  guiding  principles  of 


Health  promoting  schools  draw 


on  many  of  the  same  principles  and 


beliefs  found  in  the  literature  on 


school  improvement  and 


comprehensive  school  reform. 
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HEALTHY  SCHOOLS  = 

GOOD  EDUCATION 


of  these  committees  had  been  in  existence 
from  3—1 3 years,  and  had  become  part  of  the 
fabric  of  their  schools  (see  MacDougall, 
2004). 


Health  Canada  has  developed  a 
formal  “Voices  and  Choices” student 


Health  Promoting  Schools: 

• Harmonize  education  and  health 

• Build  bridges  between  schools  and 
communities 

• Empower  teachers,  students  and 
parents  to  assume  greater  control  over 
the  decisions  that  affect  health  and 
learning 

• Integrate  health  across  the  curriculum 

• Incorporate  health  in  their  school 
culture  and  policy 

• Relate  health  promotion  to  school 
improvement  plans 

—World  Health  Organization,  1986 

10  Guiding  Principles: 

1.  Democracy 

2.  Equity 

3.  Empowerment  and  action 
competence 

4.  School  environment 

5.  Curriculum 

6.  Teacher  preparation 

7.  Measuring  success 

8.  Collaboration 

9.  Communities 

1 0.  Sustainability 


A more  detailed  sense  of  how  school  health 
committees  actually  work  is  provided  in  the 
remainder  of  this  article  by  summarizing  some 
of  the  information  collected  recently  as  part  of 
my  own  research.  In  this  article,  I draw  on 
interviews  with  five  public  health  staff — four 
public  health  nurses  and  one  health  promoter — 
each  of  whom  had  extensive  direct  experience 
working  with  school  health  committees.  Their 
views  provide  useful  insights  into  the  actual 
work  of  such  committees  and  what  is  impor- 
tant for  their  success  and  sustainability.  The 
five  interviewees,  located  in  three  southern 
Ontario  regions,  had  worked  with  a total  of 
35  school  health  committees,  in  18  elementary 
schools  and  17  secondary  schools.  Twenty-four 


HOW  HEALTH  COMMITTEES  WORK 


Six  processes  engaged  in  by  school  health 
| committees  were  commented  on  by  the  inter- 
viewees. 

; ig  Assessing  school  strengths  and  areas 
needing  improvement 

Interviewees  described  many  ways  to  deter- 
mine the  opinions  of  stakeholders  regarding 
| school  strengths  and  needs:  brainstorming  ses- 
sions, suggestion  boxes,  surveys,  focus  groups, 

| and  interviews.  Health  Canada  has  developed  a 
I formal  “Voices  and  Choices”  student  survey 
| that  involves  students  or  others  inputting  the 
data  in  order  to  receive  a detailed  school  pro- 
file. This  survey  would  be  of  particular  interest 
j to  principals  newly-assigned  to  a school  and  to 
guidance  counsellors,  although  self-designed 
questionnaires  are  also  possible. 

The  four  elements  of  Canada’s  Comprehensive 
School  Health  model  can  guide  assessment.  The 
model  asks: 

• How  effectively  is  our  health  and  other  cur- 
riculum being  delivered? 

• Is  our  school  aware  of  and  able  to  access 
services  from  the  board  and  local  communi- 
ty to  promote  the  health  of  students,  staff, 
and  families  in  the  school  community? 

• Does  our  school  have  a supportive  social 
environment? 

• How  healthy  is  the  physical  environment  of 
the  school? 

The  model  also  encourages  consideration  of 
how  policies  in  any  of  these  four  areas  can  con- 
tribute to  healthier  schools. 

Prioritizing  issues 

In  some  cases,  schools  first  convene  a school 
health  committee  as  a result  of  one  or  more 
immediately  visible  health-related  concerns 
(e.g.,  substance  misuse  or  abuse,  bullying/ 
violence,  physical  inactivity,  mental  heath  con- 
cerns, teen  pregnancies,  school  nutrition).  In 
most  cases,  however,  schools  prioritize  from 
the  issues  identified  in  the  assessment  process 
above.  Interviewees  strongly  recommend 
starting  small,  with  one  or  two  issues  and 
achievable  goals. 


survey  that  involves  students  or  others 


inputting  the  data  in  order  to  receive 
a detailed  school  profile. 


v Planning  action 

What  actions  can  be  proposed  to  enhance  each 
of  the  four  Comprehensive  School  Health  ele- 
ments in  relation  to  a prioritized  issue?  For 
example,  if  the  issue  is  physical  activity  promo- 
tion, then  consider  the  physical  education  cur- 
riculum, access  to  recreation  or  public  health 
services,  physical  activity  peer  leaders  for  a 
supportive  social  environment,  and  safe  play- 
ground equipment.  Are  there  any  policies  that 
could  be  drawn  up  that  would  support  physical 
activity?  How  can  we  ensure  students  are  at 
the  centre  of  actions  and  decisions?  One  inter- 
viewee noted  that  even  a Grade  3 student 
committee  member  quickly  comprehended 
the  four  elements  as  they  were  being  used  in 
discussion. 


- Implementing  the  plan 

The  actions  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
carried  out  by  committee  members  only — it 
is  much  more  effective  to  involve  more 
members  of  the  broader  school  community  to 
expand  the  sense  of  ownership  of  the  commit- 
tee and  commitment  to  the  core  value  of 
health.  Interviewees  described  a wide  range  of 
activities  their  committees  had  engaged  in, 
from  simple  PA  announcements  and  short- 
term events  to  year-long  awareness  campaigns 
(e.g.,  bullying  prevention)  and  policy  changes. 
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Principals  can  truly  “open  up” 


their  doors — to  outside  partners, 


to  students,  to  parents,  and 


to  teachers — by  being  genuinely 


open  and  listening  to  concerns 


that  are  raised. 


HEALTH  IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  PROCESS: 


The  aim  of  natural  development  says  to 
parents  and  teachers:  Make  health  an 
aim;  normal  development  cannot  be 
had  without  regard  to  the  vigour  of  the 
body— an  obvious  enough  fact  and  yet 
one  whose  due  recognition  in  practice 
would  almost  automatically 
revolutionize  many  of  our  edu- 
f cational  practices. 

—John  Dewey  (1916/1926) 


U Evaluating  the  outcomes 

This  can  be  a formal  or  informal  process, 
depending  on  how  rigorous  the  school  choos- 
es to  be.  This  is  an  important  area  where  much 
more  research  support  is  required. 


6 Celebrating  successes 

Interviewees  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
to  celebrate  successful  initiatives  and  publicize 
them  widely,  thereby  providing  positive  rein- 
forcement and  recognition.  This  was  seen  to 
strengthen  committee  members’  commit- 
ment, raise  school-wide  awareness  about 
health,  and  increase  committee  and  school 
community  members’  understanding  of  what 
the  original  (perhaps  vague)  concept  of  a 
healthy  school  is.  In  fact,  interviewees  reported 
that  the  original  time  spent  in  developing  a 
shared  vision  was  not  excessive.  It  appears  that 
the  clarity  and  learning  about  the  meaning  of  a 
healthy  school  grows  through  “doing.” 


FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  SUCCESS 
AND  SUSTAINABILITY  ■ 


Additional  information  from  the  five  inter- 
viewees helped  identify  some  of  the  key  fac- 
tors that,  in  their  extensive  experience,  con- 
tribute to  the  success  and  sustainability  of 
school  health  committees. 

Student  voice 

Interviewees  emphasized  the  need  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  students,  not  only  the  student 
members  on  the  committee,  but  also  the  larg- 
er student  body,  often  through  topic-specific 
surveys.  Student  input  into  the  planning  of 
action  on  health  issues  assists  in  ensuring  that 
the  plans  are  relevant  to  their  peers  and  are 
communicated  in  appropriate  language. 
Interviewees  pointed  to  the  leadership  devel- 
opment and  empowerment  effects  they 
observed  when  students  were  members  of 
school  health  committees.  As  one  of  the  inter- 
viewees noted  in  relation  to  a secondary 
school  committee: 

The  students  run  it  themselves  with  a staff  advisor 
. . . they  get  resources  from  us  ...  That  committee 
could  run  on  its  own,  without  a stcff  advisor,  with- 
out a public  health  person,  because  it’s  just  been  so 
ingrained  in  their  student  population. 

In  elementary  schools,  great  numbers  of 
students  volunteer,  from  Grade  3-4-  and  up. 
As  one  interviewee  noted: 

They’re  dying  to  get  on  the  committee  because 
there’s  no  elections,  they’re  not  nominated,  they 
volunteer  and  if  they’re  interested  in  health,  they 
just  want  to  come  on  board. 

Flexibility 

Flexibility  arises  in  a multitude  of  ways.  Public 
health  staff  are  initially  involved  in  either  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a school  health  com- 
mittee partnership  structure  to  principals  or, 
at  a leadership  conference,  to  students.  Also, 
the  actual  process  of  establishing  the  commit- 
tee, its  composition,  the  time  and  frequency  of 
meetings,  and  the  assessment  process  are 
entirely  flexible.  Each  school  is  unique  in  its 
recruitment  and  planning  processes. 

Power 

All  of  the  interviewees  spoke  about  power. 
From  a positive  perspective,  school  health 
committees  provide  a venue  and  the  power  to 


address  health  issues,  and  thus  enable 
enhanced  accountability  for  health.  Concerns 
that  could  never  be  adequately  addressed  by 
single  principals,  parents,  or  other  school 
stakeholders  are  tabled  in  a non-blaming  fash- 
ion. In  addition,  the  multiple  perspectives  rep- 
resented on  the  committee,  access  to  addition- 
al community  resources,  and  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  committee  often  make 
comprehensive  solutions  more  achievable  than 
would  be  the  case  if  such  a committee  did  not 
exist.  All  partners  feel  empowered  by  being 
able  to  raise  issues  and  take  action  to  remedy 
them.  Committees  build  capacity  within  the 
school  community  to  take  action  on  health 
issues  and  to  enhance  learning. 

Interviewees  mentioned  the  importance  of 
considering  all  committee  members  as  equals, 
without  a power  hierarchy,  so  that  all  concerns 
or  suggestions  are  dealt  with  on  an  equal 
footing. 

The  negative  perspective  of  interviewees 
on  power  consisted  of  occasional  “turf  issues.” 
At  times,  friction  arises  among  some  committee 
members,  or  between  other  school  staff  not 
on  the  committee  (staff  perhaps  involved  in 
committees  with  competing  agendas), 
and  teachers  or  parents  on  the  committee. 
Adults  occasionally  do  not  allow  students 
adequate  latitude  for  action  or  the  ability  to 
learn  from  mistakes,  due  to  possible  negative 
reflections  on  the  school.  This  highlights  the 
importance  of  securing  school-wide  support 
for  the  health  committee  from  inception,  and 
maintaining  strong  connections  with  other 
school  committees. 

Collaboration 

All  interviewees  noted  how  collaboration 
involves  facilitating  access.  This  can  be  viewed 
as  a two-way  street.  Principals  can  truly  “open 
up”  their  doors — to  outside  partners,  to  stu- 
dents, to  parents,  and  to  teachers — by  being 
genuinely  open  and  listening  to  concerns  that 
are  raised.  Principals  also  foster  access  when 
they  invite  public  health  staff  to  school  coun- 
cil, staff  and  student  meetings;  provide  a space 
for  public  health  staff  to  work;  and  inform  all 
school  partners  of  possible  venues  to  promote 
a school  health  committee  (e.g.,  back-to- 
school  BBQ’s,  parent-teacher  interview 
nights,  newsletters,  PA  announcements). 

Reciprocally,  public  health  staff  enable 
access  by  schools  to  public  health  resources, 
community  agencies’  resources,  parents’ 
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resources,  and  students’  insight  and  ideas.  The 
committee  itself  serves  to  enable  the  whole 
school  community  to  access  decision-makers. 

Collaboration  is  also  seen  to  involve  com- 
mittee members  overcoming  fear  that  nothing 
would  happen  or  fear  about  workload.  Action, 
quick  successes,  and  minimal  paperwork,  were 
viewed  as  the  best  ways  to  alleviate  these  con- 
cerns. Accessing  existing  tools  and  resources 
may  also  minimize  hesitation  to  begin  this 
work. 

Leadership 

As  part  of  their  discussions  of  collaboration,  all 
of  the  interviewees  spoke  about  the  impor- 
tance of  leadership  for  successful  health  com- 
mittees. Leadership  arrangements  varied,  and 
included,  for  example,  student  leadership, 
public  health  staff  having  a leadership  role  for 
approximately  two  years  before  passing  the 
leadership  role  to  parents,  and  shared  leader- 
ship between  a principal  and  public  health 
partner.  Teacher  advisors  were  considered 
essential,  particularly  in  secondary  schools. 
Case  studies  are  found  in  the  literature  that 
identify  pupil-led  committees  or  a teacher 
committee  leading  healthy  school  efforts 
(Technical  Secretariat  of  the  European 
Network  of  Health  Promoting  Schools  [Ed.], 
2002).  The  literature  is  also  quite  consistent  in 
recommending  that  schools  take  primary  own- 
ership of  school  health  efforts,  with  other 
community  partners  as  supports  (e.g.,  Vince- 
Whitman,  Aldinger,  Levinger  & Birdthistle, 
2001). 

These  committees  should  not  be  viewed  as 
an  add-on  to  existing  obligations,  but  as  a fun- 
damental priority  for  the  whole  school  com- 
munity. In  addition,  such  committees  would 
do  well  to  avoid  a bureaucratic  orientation  in 
favor  of  a “relationship”  orientation,  one  that 
encourages  participatory  and  empowering 
processes. 


Commitment 

Interviewees  also  considered  commitment  to 
be  a central  part  of  collaboration.  This  was 
commitment  from  school  administration, 
teachers /staff,  students,  parents,  the  school 
board,  and  public  health  staff  working  in 
schools,  their  colleagues  and  their  managers. 
Stokes  and  Mukherjee  (2000)  confirm  the 
value  of  links  and  shared  goals  between  health 
and  education. 

Constant  Recruitment 

Sustainability  is  fostered  through  many  of  the 
factors  already  identified,  in  addition  to  con- 
stant recruitment.  High  turnover  of  committee 
members  is  to  be  expected,  due  to  the  natural 
turnover  in  schools  themselves,  with  students 
graduating  and  moving  on,  parents  moving 
with  them,  school  administrators,  teachers  and 
public  health  staff  being  re-assigned,  and 
changing  responsibilities.  Bringing  in  new 
members  on  an  ongoing  basis  is  seen  as  posi- 
tive rather  than  negative,  as  it  contributes  to 
new  ideas,  energy,  and  an  open,  non-elitist 
group.  This  is  consistent  with  Community 
Coalition  Action  Theory  (Butterfoss  & Kegler, 
2002),  which  describes  three  stages  of  long- 
term coalitions:  formation,  maintenance,  and 
institutionalization,  and  a periodic  “looping 
back”  to  previous  stages. 


FINAL  THOUGHTS 


Schools  are  searching  for  a deep,  unifying  core 
value  that  will  bind  the  school  community 
together  in  common  purpose  and  optimize  the 
learning  environment.  The  highly  experienced 
interviewees  in  this  study  and  my  own  past 
experiences  confirm  “health”  as  a possible 
foundational  value.  School  health  committees 
may  provide  a partnership  structure  that 
enables  concrete  action  to  address  health  issues 
that  may  be  impeding  the  educational  process. 
Committing  to  take  action  on  health  issues  in 
schools  should  not  be  seen  as  venturing  into  a 
domain  outside  of  education.  Supportive 
school  cultures  enable  schools  to  achieve  their 
mandate — student  success.  When  a school 
board  and  school  identify  their  priorities,  these 
should  include  the  creation  of  a healthy  and 
caring  school  environment  as  a path  to  literacy 
and  numeracy. 

Coordinating  committees  at  all  levels — 
provincial,  board,  and  school  levels — are 
essential  to  mobilizing  resources  to  support 
the  healthy  growth  and  development  and  edu- 
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cation  of  our  young  people.  A school  health 
committee  is  a manageable  step  towards  build- 
ing “the  schools  we  need.” 
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SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES  I WHICH  RELATIONSHIPS  MATTER  MOST? 


In  countries  belonging  to  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (OECD)  such  as  Canada,  a 
range  of  policy  mechanisms  have  recently  been 
used  to  encourage  parental  commitment  to 
and  involvement  in  schooling.  One  approach 
involves  market  mechanisms  such  as  vouchers, 
tax  credits,  and  parental  choice.  Another 
approach  strengthens  professionals’  accounta- 
bility to  parents,  while  a third  increases 
parental  participation  in  the  governance  and 
management  of  schools. 


PARENTAL  INVOLVEMENT  WORLDWIDE 


Exercising  Choice 

Market  mechanisms  position  parents  as  wise 
and  informed  choosers  of  the  most  appropriate 
type  of  schooling  for  their  children.  The  careful 
exercise  of  choice  is  assumed  to  result  in  better 
educational  outcomes  because  parents  have 
greater  commitment  to  their  child’s  schooling 
and  teachers  pursue  higher  quality  in  order  to 
recruit  a suitable  supply  of  students. 

Monitoring  Quality 

Accountability  mechanisms  position  parents  as 
accountability  agents  who  have  the  power  to 
administer  a range  of  consequences  contingent 
on  the  quality  of  the  performance  reported  to 
them  by  teachers  and  administrators.  It  is 
assumed  that  educational  benefits  flow  from 
such  arrangements  because  professionals  are 
intrinsically  motivated  to  meet  their  commit- 
ments to  others,  or  because  they  are  motivat- 
ed by  the  sanctions  that  are  controlled  by  those 
to  whom  they  are  accountable. 

Running  Schools 

The  third  set  of  policies  promotes  greater 
parental  commitment  through  involvement  in 


. . . those  partnerships  which  have 


been  most  successful  in  improving 


educational  outcomes  have  had 


learning  as  their  primary  focus. 


the  governance  and  management  of  schools. 
Participation  in  governance  is  intended  to 
increase  the  alignment  between  parental  edu- 
cational values  and  the  strategic  direction  of 
the  school.  With  a greater  alignment  of  the 
cultural  capital  of  the  home  and  school  the 
educational  work  of  parents  and  teachers  is 
more  likely  to  be  mutually  supportive.  Policies 
that  seek  parental  involvement  in  governance 
and  management  seek  educational  improve- 
ment by  putting  parents  alongside  profession- 
als in  running  schools  rather  than  in  educating 
children. 

Research  reported  in  this  Orbit  issue  showed 
that  partnerships  between  schools  and  families 
can  lead  to  strong  and  sustained  gains  in 
student  achievement  (Jordan  & Rodriguez, 


2004).  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
those  partnerships  which  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  improving  educational  outcomes 
have  had  learning  as  their  primary  focus.  In 
such  partnerships  parents  are  directly  involved 
in  teaching  and  learning.  The  degree  of  educa- 
tional benefit  that  arises  from  parental  involve- 
ment in  schooling  is  likely  to  be  determined  by 
the  “extent  to  which  educators  have  forged 
partnerships  focused  on  student  learning  and 
achievement”  (Alton-Lee,  2003,  p.  44). 

The  three  processes  of  parental  participa- 
tion described  above  position  parents  as  con- 
sumers, monitors,  or  governors  of  the  work  of 
teachers  rather  than  as  direct  partners  in 
teaching  and  learning.  The  former  two  types  of 
involvement  could  deliver  educational  benefits 
if  they  deepened  their  understanding  of  and 
commitment  to  the  teaching  and  learning 
process.  This  is  the  possibility  we  explore  in 
this  study. 


I THE  NEW  ZEALAND  CONTEXT 


New  Zealand  provides  a powerful  context  for 
exploring  the  educational  pay-off  of  parental 
participation  in  school  governance.  The  1988 
educational  reforms  in  New  Zealand  saw  the 
highly  centralized  and  regulated  system  for 
administering  New  Zealand’s  state  schools  dis- 
mantled and  replaced  with  a model  of  single - 
school  lay  governance.  Under  this  model,  each 
state  school  is  governed  by  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees  comprising  the  school  principal,  five 
elected  parent  representatives,  one  staff  repre- 
sentative, and  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools, 
one  student  representative.  Boards  may  also 
co-opt  up  to  four  other  members.  Each  board 
is  formally  responsible  for  the  local  manage- 
ment of  its  schools  in  that  “a  school’s  board  has 
complete  discretion  to  control  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  school  as  it  thinks  fit”  while  the 
principal  who  is  “the  board’s  chief  executive 
. . . shall  comply  with  the  Board’s  general 
policy  directions”  (New  Zealand  Government, 
1989). 

New  Zealand’s  model  of  lay  governance  gives 
locally  elected  parent  trustees  more  responsi- 
bilities than  they  are  accorded  in  any  other 
system  of  school-based  management.  Their 
duties  include  the  appointment,  appraisal,  and 
employment  of  all  staff  including  the  principal. 
They  also  include  monitoring  and  reporting 
aggregated  student  achievement  data.  Indivi- 
dual schools  and  teachers  can  exercise  consider- 
able discretion  over  how  they  monitor  and 
report  this  achievement  information. 


OUR  STUDY 


Evidence  from  our  study  consisted  of  the 
responses  of  principals  and  board  chairpersons 
from  22  Auckland  elementary  schools:  half  of 
these  schools  served  the  poorest  (decile  1 ) and 
half  the  wealthiest  (deciles  9 and  10)  commu- 
nities in  the  city.  We  interviewed  participants 
about  a standardized  scenario  (see  sidebar) 
which  portrayed  a hypothetical  board  of 
trustees  undertaking  the  task  of  monitoring 
curriculum  delivery  and  student  achievement. 
Participants’  understandings  of  this  task  were 
revealed  indirectly  by  asking  them  to  rate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  hypothetical  board’s  per- 
formance and  to  give  reasons  for  their  ratings. 
Participants’  standard  of  governance  was 
revealed  by  their  ratings  while  their  subse- 
quent explanations  of  their  ratings  revealed  a 
lot  about  their  understanding  of  this  type  of 
governance  activity. 


as 


SCENARIO  — Monitoring  Curriculum  Delivery  and  Student  Achievement 


The  Board  of  Trustees  wanted  to  know  more 
about  how  well  the  curriculum  was  being 
taught  in  the  school.  A subcommittee  met  with 
the  school's  senior  management  team  to  devel- 
op a policy  and  agreed  that  one  curriculum 
area  should  be  reviewed  every  two  months.  The 
report  to  the  board  was  to  be  an  overview  of 
the  curriculum  area  together  with  some  infor- 
mation on  how  well  the  children  were  achieving 
in  that  area.  The  board  members  were  very 
impressed  with  the  reports  the  staff  presented 
and  appreciated  the  work  put  in.  The  reports 
were  very  detailed  and  always  completed  on 
time.  Usually,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  cur- 
riculum area  came  and  presented  the  report  to 
the  board.  Sometimes,  the  teachers'  language 
and  curriculum  ideas  were  difficult  to  under- 


stand, because  the  educational  jargon  was 
new  to  the  Board.  The  teachers  obviously  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  but  the  idea  of 
the  curriculum  levels,  what  should  be  covered 
at  each  level,  and  who  should  be  on  each  level 
were  hard  to  grasp.  Some  of  the  graphs  were 
complicated  as  well,  and  there  was  not  time  to 
go  over  it  all  in  detail.  The  board  members  were 
also  not  sure  if  the  children  were  achieving 
as  well  as  other  children  in  New  Zealand.  It 
seemed  like  they  were,  The  board  members  did 
not  like  to  ask  too  many  questions  because  they 
were  not  sure  what  to  ask  and  they  could  see 
that  the  teachers  were  very  professional.  The 
board  members  sincerely  thanked  the  teachers 
for  all  the  work  they  had  put  in  for  each  of 
these  meetings. 


CRITERIA  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  EVALUATION  OF  SCENARIOS 


1.  Communication  and  Relationships 

Reasons  refer  to  the  quality  of  the  communication  or 
relationship  between  participants  in  the  scenario. 

2.  Formalization/Roles  and  Procedures 

The  evaluation  is  based  on  the  extent  to  which 
people  are  knowledgeable  of  and  acting  in  accord 
with  their  formal  roles,  including  the  development  of, 
monitoring  and  compliance  with  policies  and  proce- 
dures. The  proper  exercise  of,  and  conformity  with, 
role-related  responsibilities,  accountabilities  and 
authority.  The  category  also  includes  knowledge  of 
and  compliance  with  correct  demarcation  of  roles 
and  responsibilities.  The  reasons  for  the  evaluation 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  .role/rule/procedural/policy 
correctness  or  incorrectness. 

3.  Developing  capacity 

The  evaluation  refers  to  the  contribution  of  the 
practice  to  the  individual  or  collective  personal/ 
professional  development  of  individuals,  groups 
organizations  or  communities.  The  practice  is 
good/bad  because  it  develops/fails  to  develop 
capacity.  The  development  can  be  reflected  in 
improved  understandings  or  actions,  and  may  include 
self-development,  e.g.,  "it  was  good  that  the  Board 
wanted  to  learn  more  about  assessment." 

4.  Knowledge/Expertise/Understanding 

The  evaluation  refers  to  the  adequacy  of  individual  or 
collective  knowledge/skills/understandings  of  the 
participants.  The  category  includes: 

a)  references  to  background  understanding  and 
knowledge  and 

b)  references  to  understanding  demonstrated  on 
particular  occasions. 

Reference  to  expertise  may  be  indicated  by  state- 
ments about  the  need  to  seek  advice.  If  such  judge- 
ment is  accompanied  by  a developmental  perspec- 
tive, reasons  in  terms  of  level  of  current  expertise 
would  be  coded  under  4 and  the  developmental 
reasons  under  3. 


5.  Personal/cultural  qualities 

The  reason  for  good/poor  practice  is  given  as  some 
aspect  of  persons'  attitudes,  motives,  dispositions.  This 
includes  reference  to  cultural  traits  (ethnic  or  profes- 
sional cultures)  and  personal  attributes,  e.g.,  shyness, 
professional  arrogance,  desire  for  power,  sense  of 
duty,  pecuniary  interests.  Where  the  relationship 
is  explained  in  terms  of  general  cultural  factors, 
e.g.,  Pacific  community  people  put  professionals  on 
a pedestal,  code  as  5 rather  than  1 .3.,  e.g.,  don't  like 
to  ask  questions. 

6.  Task  Performance 

The  evaluation  is  based  on  the  effectiveness  or 
efficiency  of  the  task  performance.  Interviewees  may 
make  these  judgments  by  noting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  specific  actions  which  are  signs  or  indica- 
tors of  good  or  poor  practice.  The  evaluative  stan- 
dard is  expressed  as  the  interviewee's  own  concep- 
tion of  adequate  task  performance  (e.g,,  how  to 
conduct  an  appraisal  or  present  data),  without  explicit 
reference  to  formal  roles,  policy,  procedure  or  rules. 

For  example,  "it  was  good  that  the  teachers  presented 
at  the  Board  meeting,"  “it  was  good  that  the  Board 
hired  the  consultant."  Note  that  reference  to  the 
development  of  the  Board's  knowledge  would  be 
coded  as  3. 

7.  Serving/Representing  Community /Parents 

The  evaluation  refers  to  the  conduct  of  duties 
with  reference  to  informing,  consulting,  serving  or 
representing  the  parent  or  wider  community  including 
meeting  community  expectations. 

8.  Educational  Value 

Practices  and  understandings  are  evaluated  in  terms  of 
their  implications  for  teaching/learning  and  achieve- 
ment of  students  and  families.  For  example,  “the  Board 
must  hear  reports  on  student  learning  to  ensure  our 
children  are  getting  the  best  quality;"  “we  want  our 
children  achieving  at  national  levels;  “homework  must 
be  followed  up  if  our  children  are  to  benefit". 
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The  scenario  provided  sufficient  detail  to  be 
credible  and  portrayed  practices  which  might 
elicit  varying  evaluative  reactions.  The  educa- 
tional focus  of  the  scenario  provided  ample 
opportunities  for  participants  to  provide  edu- 
cational reasons  for  their  ratings  of  the  hypo- 
thetical board’s  performance.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  read  the  scenario  and  then  use  a 
9-point  scale  to  evaluate  how  well  the  hypo- 
thetical board  had  done  its  job.  After  giving 
reasons  for  their  overall  evaluation,  each  inter- 
viewee was  asked  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
his/her  evaluation. 


WHAT  WE  FOUND 


CRITERIA 

{Principals  and  board  chairs  have  similar 
standards. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  our  results  was 
the  wide  range  of  ratings  given  by  individual 
respondents  and  especially  by  lay  chairpersons. 
This  suggests  that  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  standards  that  individuals,  particu- 
larly laypersons,  bring  to  their  governance 
roles.  However,  there  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  standards  of  principals 
and  board  chairs  as  a whole.  It  seems  that  the 
evaluative  benchmarks  brought  to  the  gover- 


nance role  are  shaped  more  by  personal  expe- 
rience than  by  governance  role  or  by  participa- 
tion in  particular  types  of  school  community. 

Rating 

Governance  is  understood  to  be  primarily 
about  the  ability  of  professionals  and  lay 
governors  to  work  well  together. 

Figure  1 summarizes  how  principals  and  board 
chairs  understand  good  governance  in  relation 
to  the  task  of  monitoring  student  achievement 
and  curriculum  delivery. 

Of  the  918  reason  statements  given  by  our 
41  respondents,  53%  fell  into  the  two  cate- 
gories of  communication  and  relationships 
(32%)  and  task  performance  (21%).  This 
means  that  in  the  context  of  this  task,  our  sam- 
ple understood  governance  as  being  predomi- 
nantly about  the  ability  of  professionals  and  lay 
governors  to  work  well  together.  For  example, 
one  principal  of  a high  decile  school  partly 
explained  her  rating  of  6 with  the  statement: 

“It  seems  to  have  been  negotiated,  the  board  has- 
n’t just  said  Thou  shall,  it’s  been  a team  effort 
with  the  management  team  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.” 


Figure  1 

Percentage  of  Total  Reason  Statements  in  Each  Category 
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PERCENTAGE 


New  Zealand’s  model  of  lay 


governance  gives  locally 


elected  parent  trustees  more 


responsibilities  than  they  are 


accorded  in  any  other  system  of 


school-based  management. 


A chair  of  a low  decile  school  gave  the  same 
rating.  The  reason  given  was: 

“So,  therefore,  when  the  board  was  not  sure,  they 
should  have  gone  back  to  the  senior  management 
or  the  chairperson.” 

Both  these  explanations  were  coded  in  the 
communication  and  relationship  category. 

The  second  most  frequently  used  code 
relates  to  how  effectively  and  efficiently  a task 
is  carried  out.  Participants  who  provided  this 
type  of  reason  compared  the  board’s  perform- 
ance with  their  own  internalized  standard  of 
how  the  task  should  have  been  done.  For 
example,  a lay  chairperson  when  explaining  his 
rating  of  4 stated: 

“So you  have  third  party  independent  validation, 
f you  like,  of  actual  performance  and  1 don’t  feel 
that  the  board  here  quite  went  that  last  step.” 

A further  29%  of  exploratory  statements 
fell  into  the  next  two  categories  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  (15%)  and  role  perform- 
ance (14%).  Statements  coded  in  the  first  of 
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these  categories  referred  to  the  knowledge, 
skill,  and  understanding  of  the  participants  in 
governance  while  the  category  of  role  per- 
formance referred  to  compliance  with  the  for- 
mal requirements  of  the  role  such  as  acting  in 
accordance  with  school  or  national  policy. 

Nine  percent  of  reason  statements  were 
concerned  with  whether  the  board’s  actions 
would  build  the  capacity  of  its  trustees,  teach- 
ers or  the  wider  community  while  six  percent 
of  statements  evaluated  the  quality  of  board 
performance  in  terms  of  the  personal  or  cul- 
tural attributes  of  those  involved.  Despite  its 
educational  content,  the  scenario  was  seldom 
evaluated  in  terms  of  its  educational  value 
(implications  for  teaching  and  learning)  with 
only  three  percent  of  reasons  falling  into  this 
category.  The  evaluation  of  board  performance 
was  least  likely  to  be  justified  in  terms  of 
how  well  the  board  represented  or  served  its 
community  (1%). 

3 The  nature  of  schools  and  their  communities, 
as  well  as  the  role  of  respondents,  has  an 
impact  on  the  reasons  used. 

Results  indicated  a nearly  identical  pattern  of 
reasoning  across  all  participant  groups.  The 
only  difference  was  the  reversal  of  role  per- 
formance and  knowledge  and  understanding 


Findings  from  this  study  seem  to 
suggest  that  involvement  in 


governance  is  not  an 
educational  activity. 


for  participants  from  high  decile  communities. 
Our  statistical  analyses  showed,  however,  that 
while  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
overall  reasoning  by  either  role,  or  the  interac- 
tion between  role  and  decile,  there  were  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  use  of  individual  cat- 
egories across  both  role  and  decile. 

The  role  that  participants  played  in  gover- 
nance had  a significant  impact  on  their  use  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  category. 
Chairpersons  were  far  more  likely  to  refer  to 
this  category  in  their  reasoning  than  principals. 

The  impact  of  decile  rating  was  greater  with 
significant  differences  for  community  repre- 
sentation and  educational  value,  two  key  cate- 
gories for  this  study.  Participants  from  high 
decile  schools  were  considerably  more  likely 
to  use  educational  reasoning  than  those  from 
lower  decile  schools,  while  those  in  lower 
decile  schools  were  more  likely  to  refer  to 
community  representation. 


WHAT  DO  THESE  RESULTS  MEAN? 


The  original  question  raised  in  this  study  was 
whether  participation  in  school  governance 
could  deliver  educational  benefit.  We  argued 
that  for  this  to  occur  parental  involvement  as 
trustees  must  lead  to  a greater  understanding 
of  and  commitment  to  educational  processes 
within  their  school. 

Findings  from  this  study  seem  to  suggest 
that  involvement  in  governance  is  not  an  edu- 
cational activity.  Participants,  regardless  of 
their  role  as  trustees  or  the  decile  level  of  their 
school,  evaluate  this  governance  task  primarily 
in  terms  of  communication  and  relationships 
and  task  performance.  This  was  the  case  even 
though  the  scenario  was  designed  to  trigger 
educational  reflection. 

The  wide  variation  between  individual  rat- 
ings suggests  the  benchmarks  used  to  evaluate 
board  performance  on  this  type  of  task  are  not 
widely  shared.  Individuals  appear  to  have 
widely  differing  expectations  about  how 
boards  should  monitor  student  achievement. 

Where  educational  matters  were  discussed 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  by  those  from  high 
decile  communities  suggesting  a greater  focus 
on  academic  achievement  as  an  evaluative  cri- 
teria for  those  boards  than  for  those  from  low 
decile  schools.  It  may  be  that  in  lower  decile 
communities  student  achievement  and  the 
delivery  of  curriculum  are  seen  almost  wholly 
as  the  responsibility  of  professionals  rather 
than  lay  trustees.  This  may  be  a result  of  their 


/different  expectations 

ABOUT  GOVERNANCE 


The  considerable  differences  encoun- 
tered are  illustrated  by  the  following  two 
quotations: 


High  decile  principal.  Rating  = 7 

"The  reason  for  (my  rating)  is  they  were 
interested  in  teaching  and  learning, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  business  of  the 
school.  They  want  to  know  about  how 
well  the  curriculum  is  being  taught  so 
they  were  interested  in  that  core  issue. 
They  had  gone  through  a process,  which 
seemed  to  be  a reasonable  process,  in 
that  they  met  prior  with  the  senior  school 
management  and  agreed  how  the 
process  was  to  be  carried  out.  They 
wanted  to  look  at  the  teaching  as  well 
as  the  learning  achievement  of  the  stu- 
dents." 

Low  decile  principal.  Rating  = 2.5 

"The  reason  that  it  was  good  was  that 
they  thanked  the  teachers,  or  the 
school,  for  providing  the  data  that  they 
asked  for  but  where  they  fell  through 
was  that  they  didn't  understand  the 
data  themselves  and  didn't  ask  for  an 
explanation  and  so  in  that  way,  they 
were  not  able  to  make  an  informed 
judgement  of  where  the  needs  may  be 
or  where  they  as  the  board  needs  to 
input  finances  or  resources  or  whatever 
may  be  needed  for  that.  Or  even  to 
plan." 


greater  dependence  on  principals  for  guidance 
and  instruction  on  educational  matters. 

Linked  to  this  dependence  is  the  question  of 
educational  expertise  and  knowledge.  The 
findings  from  this  study  suggest  that  lay  chair- 
persons are  more  likely  to  evaluate  board  per- 
formance based  on  the  level  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  displayed  by  the  board  than  are 
principals.  It  would  appear  that  principals  do 
not  see  educational  knowledge  and  under- 
standing as  necessary  for  board  members  in 
that  they  are  themselves  the  professional 
experts. 
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The  results  of  this  study  parallel  those  found 
in  a prior  study  which  included  only  decile  1 
schools  (Robinson,  Ward,  &Timperley,  2003). 
The  replication  of  these  findings  in  a sample  of 
high  decile  schools  suggest  that  it  is  the  task  of 
governance  itself,  at  least  as  it  is  practised  cur- 
rently in  New  Zealand,  that  explains  the 
absence  of  educational  discourse.  For  the  last 
1 2 years,  New  Zealand’s  self-managing  schools 
have  worked  in  a policy  environment  where 
there  have  been  very  few  signals  about  the 
need  to  attend  to  the  core  business  of  school- 


ing. Instead  boards  have  been  preoccupied  with 
finances,  property,  legal  compliance  and  mar- 
keting their  schools. 

School  governance  is  a very  indirect  form  of 
involvement  in  children’s  education.  Strict 
demarcation  between  the  day-to-day  manage- 
ment of  the  school  by  the  principal  and  the 
strategic  governance  role  of  the  board  means 
lay  trustees  remain  at  a distance  from  the  core 
business  of  schools.  They  learn  to  oversee  them 
through  participation  in  a discourse  that  has 
little  explicit  educational  content.  This  type  of 
parental  participation  may  be  valuable  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  justify  it,  based  on  this 
evidence  at  least,  in  terms  of  participation  in 
and  understanding  of  the  educational  culture 
of  schools.  Q 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


Bay  Street  Community  School  was  built  in  the 
late  1 800s  as  part  of  an  educational  system  that 
began  in  1850  with  the  formation  of  a school 
board  in  Toronto  (Tomkins,  1986).  The  school 
is  among  a small  number  within  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  identified  as  a com- 
munity school. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  first  European 
immigrants,  Toronto  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  main  settlement  sites  for  immigrants. 
The  school  was  established  as  a means  of 
addressing  the  needs  of  the  expanding  immi- 
grant population  in  Canada.  School  board 
archives  reveal  that  Bay  Street  Community 
School  is  home  to  shifting  patterns  of  immi- 
grant cultural  groups.  In  fact,  the  first  princi- 
pal at  the  school  wrote  in  his  diary  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  teaching  of  immigrant  students 
(Cochrane,  1950;  see  Connelly,  Phillion  & He, 
2003,  p.  369). 

In  addition,  the  school  is  located  in  an  area 
of  the  city  that  has  been  considered,  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  an  ever-changing 
immigrant  community  that  reflects  Canadian 
immigration  and  settlement  patterns.  In  the 
early  years  of  Bay  Street  Community  School, 
central  European  immigrants  were  predomi- 
nant in  the  neighbourhood.  When  Connelly 
and  Clandinin  began  as  researchers  at  the 
school  in  1980,  Portuguese-speaking  students 
represented  a large  group  within  the  school. 
Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  changes 
in  the  school  and  the  surrounding  community. 
Currently,  at  least  64%  of  the  students  come 
from  homes  in  which  English  is  not  the  first 
language,  with  Chinese  as  the  largest  majority 
group.  In  contrast,  there  was  only  one 
Portuguese-speaking  student  registered  in  the 


year  2000—2001  (see  Figure  1,  Birthplace  of 
Students).  This  diversity  is  reflected  in  an  indi- 
vidual classroom  (see  Figure  2,  Birthplace  of 
Students  in  Room  42)  where  a classroom 
with  12  countries  and  13  first  languages  is 
represented. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PROGRAMS 


In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  culturally 
and  linguistically  diverse  school  community, 
Bay  Street  Community  School  has  committed 
to  the  provision  of  extracurricular  and  co- 
curricular  programs  and  activities  that  compli- 
ment the  Ontario  school  curriculum.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mandated  programs  specified  in 
government  guidelines,  the  school  has  devel- 
oped in-school  and  out-of-school  programs  in 
collaboration  with  community  groups  to  meet 
the  diverse  academic  and  social  needs  of  the 
students  and  their  families.  For  example,  the 
Borrow-a-Book  Program,  Developmental 
Reading  Assessment,  First  Steps  Writing, 
Guided  Reading  and  Reading  Buddies  (with 
students  from  other  grades)  have  been  devel- 
oped for  language /literacy  development.  ESL 
support  is  provided  for  students  whose  first 
language  is  not  English.  The  Learning 
Enrichment  Academic  Program  (LEAP)  is 
geared  towards  advanced  ESL  learners,  a set- 
tlement worker  is  available  to  assist  new  fami- 
lies, and  ESL/ESD  Reception  Class  is  for  new- 
comer students.  In  addition,  there  are  Special 
Education,  International  Languages,  African 
Studies /Swahili,  and  French  programs  to  sup- 
port students’  learning. 

Staff  at  Bay  Street  Community  School  work 
with  parents,  guardians,  and  people  from  local 
community  centers  to  provide  an  inclusive  and 
interactive  learning  environment.  Programs  in 


the  Parent  Centre,  school /community  events, 
volunteer  activities,  and  School  Council  meet- 
ings are  aimed  at  involving  parents,  guardians, 
and  the  school  community  at  large  in  the 
school.  School  staff  coordinate  and  facilitate 
extra  and  co-curriculum  activities  in  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  School  Improvement 
Committee,  Social  Committee,  Budget 
Committee,  Graduation  Committee,  Safe 
Schools  Committee,  and  Literacy  Committee. 
Annual  School  Community  Celebrations  such 
as  Multicultural  Night,  Transitions  Night, 
Curriculum /Hot  Dog  Night,  Teddy  Bear 
Picnic,  Science  Fair,  Winter  Concert,  Spring 
Musical,  Multicultural  Dinner  and  Grade  8 
Graduations  are  well-attended  by  members  of 
the  school  community. 


The  school  was  established  as 


a means  of  addressing  the  needs 


of  the  expanding  immigrant 


population  in  Canada. 
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Links  with  community  services  and  parent- 
ing programs  support  family  needs  and 
encourage  family  involvement  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  students.  Before  /After  School 
and  co-  and  extra-curriculum  activities  that 
enhance  students  learning  add  to  the  diversity 
of  school  programs  and  activities,  for  instance, 
bands,  choirs;  interest  groups/ clubs  (e.g. , Girls 
only;  Boys  to  Men,  Recycling,  Technology); 
sports  teams/leagues;  After-4  programs  (e.g., 
community  tutoring,  homework,  crafts  and 
sports)  and  mentoring.  Furthermore,  Bay 
Street  Community  School  has  become  a 
TRIBES  school  that  conforms  to  the  collective 
agreement  of  TRIBES  principles  (Attentive 
Listening,  Appreciation,  Participation,  and 
Mutual  Respect),  as  guidelines  for  interaction 
among  staff  and  students.  The  school  staff  have 
also  committed  to  programs  and  activities  such 
as  participation  in  Student  Cabinet  and  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  as  student  announcers, 
student  secretaries,  cafeteria  helpers  or  as  hall 
monitors,  that  are  geared  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  social  skills  and  leadership  abilities  in 
the  students.  To  help  students  develop  conflict 
resolution  skills,  staff  are  involved  in  Anger 
Management  workshops,  Anti-bullying  pro- 
grams, Peace  by  Peace,  Student  Recognition 
Assemblies,  and  Art  Therapy.  Such  activities  as 
Family  Literacy  Night  and  Family  Math  are 
aimed  at  engaging  families  and  the  community 
in  the  students’  academic  learning. 

In  addition  to  programs  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing partnerships  with  community  groups  for 
students  within  the  school.  Bay  Street 
Community  School  also  supports  language 
classes  for  members  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
munity, such  as  Saturday  International 
Languages  and  evening  ESL  classes  for  adults. 

Overall,  these  partnerships  with  families 
and  community  organizations  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  Bay  Street  Community  School 
is  committed  to  a high  level  of  achievement  for 
all  students  by  offering  programming  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  opportuni- 
ties in  a diverse  school  environment  that  is 
equitable,  safe,  and  caring. 


FIGURE  1 

Birthplace  of  Students 
(Based  on  731  students) 
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FIGURE  2 

Birthplace  of  Students  in  Room  42 
(Elaine  Chan) 
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PRINCIPALS  AND  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  1980  - PRESENT  DAY 


Though  the  school  has  consistently  been  seen  as  a community  school, 
the  leadership  of  three  school  administrators  illustrates  how 
differently  the  idea  of  a community  school  can  play  out  in  practice. 


BRINGING  THE  SCHOOL  INTO 
THE  COMMUNITY 


Phil  Bingham  was  appointed  as  the 
school  principal  in  the  early  1980s.  His 
philosophy  of  community  was  based  on  a 
combination  of  the  close-knit  communi- 
ties he  experienced  through  the  course 
of  his  teaching  career  and  the  alienation 
he  experienced  as  the  child  of  an  immi- 
grant Irish  family.  He  was  concerned  with 
immigrant  issues  as  he  wrestled  with  the 
race  relations  policy  at  the  time.  He 
opened  up  the  doors  of  the  school  to 
community  interests  and  initiatives  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  race  relations  and 
with  children's  language  learning. 

Phil's  approach  to  engaging  members 
of  the  community  in  school-related 
events  was  also  shaped  by  the  social  and 
political  context  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  time. 

When  Phil  was  principal  at  the  school 
there  was  a focus  on  literacy  within  the 
local  school  board,  and  Bay  Street 
Community  School  was  among  the 
experimental/test  schools  during  this 
educationally  liberal  and  expansive 
| time. 

He  brought  his  philosophy  of  school-as- 
community.into  Bay  Street  Community 
School,  and  developed  and  implement- 
ed programs  that  reflected  this  philoso- 
phy by  putting  into  place  initiatives  to 
reach  out  to  the  community.  For  exam- 
ple, professional  development  events 
and  meetings  for  teachers  that  had  tradi- 
tionally been  held  in  the  school  were 
moved  out  into  local  community  centres. 

He  also  had  staff  visit  the  homes  of  stu- 
dents and  he  encouraged  teachers  to 
become  involved  in  events  in  the  com- 
munity rather  than  containing  school 
events  within  the  confines  of  the  school 
building  and  surrounding  playground. 


BRINGING  THE  COMMUNITY  INTO 
THE  SCHOOL 


The  mid  1990s  saw  considerable 
change.  Steve  Brown  was  oriented 
towards  bringing  parents  and  community 
groups  into  the  school  to  work  on  com- 
mittees and  activities.  He  strongly 
believed  in  building  school-community 
partnerships,  protecting  instructional  time 
and  creating  an  environment  where 
teachers  would  be  able  to  focus  on 
teaching.  He  sought  to  build  ties  with 
community  groups  to  draw  resources  into 
the  school. 

Steve  had  a vision  of  Bay  Street 
Community  School  as  a place  where  the 
school  community  and  the  neighbour- 
hood community  would  feel  welcome. 
The  school  motto,  "Bay  Street  Community 
School— Where  You  Belong,"  reflects  this. 
He  facilitated  communication  among 
cultural  groups  within  the  school  and  the 
community  to  enhance  their  participation 
in  making  decisions  pertaining  to  the 
school.  He  supported  orientation  of  new 
immigrants;  dental  and  medical  services 
with  the  local  hospital;  program  tie-ins 
with  the  local  community  centre;  full  day 
services  (early  morning  nutrition  programs 
to  late  evening  homework  and  sports  pro- 
grams); and  extending  the  Junior 
Kindergarten-Grade  8 program  to 
include  a full  range  of  high  school 
programs. 

Steve  stressed  the  creatiion  of  a sense 
of  home  and  community  for  the  more 
than  35  language  and  ethnic  groups  rep- 
resented in  the  school  (see  Figure  1, 
Birthplace  of  Students).  He  identified  the 
preservation  of  existing  heritage  lan- 
guage programs.  He  supported  the 
design,  implementation,  and  analysis  of 
an  every-student  survey  to  document  the 
multicultural  status  of  the  school  (Chan  & 
Ross,  2002).  Steve's  personal  philosophy 
of  a school-community  partnership  inter- 
acted with  the  social  and  political  influ- 
ences that  were  unfolding  at  the  time. 


ENGAGING  COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILIES 
IN  ACHIEVING  ACADEMIC  GOALS 


Jackie  Steadman  came  into  the  school 
in  2001  during  budget  cuts  and  stan- 
dardized student  testing.  Jackie  has 
worked  to  maintain  the  community  focus, 
but  has  stressed  the  importance  of  aca- 
demic learning.  She  believes  students  of 
diverse  ethnic  groups  need  to  be  aca- 
demically successful  to  achieve  equity  in 
society  and  to  avoid  being  marginalized 
or  living  in  poverty. 

Jackie  has  worked  to  have  teachers 
receive  training  in  different  methods  of 
instruction  (e.g„  Guided  Reading  and 
First-step  Writing).  Much  of  the  school 
budget  has  been  spent  on  new  text- 
books and  updated  learning  resources. 
Teachers  have  been  trained  with  TRIBES 
methods  to  help  establish  students'  sense 
of  belonging.  At  school  assemblies  stu- 
dents are  awarded  for  appropriate 
behaviours  according  to  the  TRIBES  j 
agreements.  Developing  the  school  into  j 
an  inclusive  community  with  attentive  lis- 
tening, appreciation,  participation,  and 
mutual  respect  has  become  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  school  life. 

The  school  has  reached  out  through 
parent  volunteers  and  teacher  volunteers 
who  do  translation  and  interpretation. 
With  flyers  translated  into  home 
languages  by  parent,  teacher,  and 
community  volunteers,  parents  are 
encouraged  to  attend  School  Council 
meetings,  Multicultural  Night  Celebra- 
tions, Curriculum  Nights,  Math  Nights  and 
other  extra-curricular  activities.  All  ethnic 
groups  are  represented  at  school  council 
meetings  of  the  students  at  Bay  Street 
Community  School. 

Jackie  believes  that  parent  participa- 
tion at  school  council  meetings  and  co- 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  programs 
are  the  best  way  to  work  together  with 
the  school  in  support  of  their  children's  : 
success. 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES  I WHICH  RELATIONSHIPS  MATTER  MOST? 


Bay  Street  Community  School’s  strong  part- 
nership with  the  community  can  be  traced 
back  to  its  establishment  over  100  years  ago. 
The  way  the  school  is  connected  with  the  com- 
munity, however,  has  varied  over  time.  The 
first  principal  in  the  1870s  was  community- 
oriented  in  that  he  saw  the  establishment  of 
Bay  Street  Community  School  as  a means  of 
educating  young  scholars,  many  of  whom  were 
children  from  immigrant  families.  Over  the 
century,  the  Bay  Street  Community  School 
landscape  has  shifted  from  an  initially  Jewish- 
dominant  community  to  one  that  was 
Portuguese-dominant,  to  the  currently 
Chinese-dominant  community.  Meanwhile, 
different  principals  have  come  to  work  at  the 
school,  each  bringing  with  them  their  own 
personal  perspective  on  the  meaning  of  what  a 
community  school  should  be  like  and  what  is 
the  best  for  the  students’  education. 

Though  the  school  has  consistently  been 
seen  as  a community  school,  the  leadership  of 
three  school  administrators  illustrate  how 
differently  the  idea  of  a community  school  can 
play  out  in  practice.  The  sidebar  on  the  facing 
page  traces  three  different  conceptions  of 
school-community  relations  during  the  terms 
of  three  different  school  principals. 


REFLECTING  ON  FAMILIES,  COMMUNITIES, 
AND  SCHOOLS  WE  NEED  ■ 


Through  its  history,  Bay  Street  Community 
School  has  maintained  a commitment  to  build- 
ing strong  school-community  ties  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students,  their  families,  and  the 
communities  surrounding  the  school.  This 
commitment  is  illustrated  in  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams offered  by  the  school.  Over  the  years, 
there  have  been  many  changes  to  the  programs 
at  the  school.  These  changes  are  an  attempt  to 


meet  the  needs  of  the  families  and  children  in 
a diverse  community  that  reflects  changing 
patterns  of  immigration.  Each  principal  is  act- 
ing out  social  forces  in  that  the  programs  are 
shaped  by  the  social  and  political  context  at  the 
time  of  their  administration.  There  has  been  an 
incredibly  rich  array  of  programs  that  have 
augmented  the  formal  curriculum.  These  pro- 
grams also  show  how  the  concept  of  commu- 
nity can  be  expressed  in  different  ways  across 
changes  in  the  landscape  that  were  shaped  by 
the  social  and  political  contexts  and  different 
philosophies  of  the  principals  that  have  been 
part  of  the  school.  Overall,  in  partnership  with 
home  and  community,  Bay  Street  Community 
School  strives  to  provide  a safe,  caring  and 
equitable  learning  environment  that  enables 
and  challenges  all  members  of  the  diverse 
school  community  to  reach  their  full  academ- 
ic, social  and  emotional  potential.  Each  of  the 
three  principals,  working  in  their  respective 
ways,  reflect  different  conceptions  of  school- 
community  relationships,  and  maintain  the 
spirit  of  Bay  Street  Community  School:  Where  You 
Belong.  O 
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The  study  we  summarize  in  this  article  was 
initially  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s Education  Improvement  Commission  (EIC). 
When  the  EIC  closed  its  doors,  the  Canadian 
Education  Association  assumed  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  the  project.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  answer  key  questions  about 
school  improvement  planning,  something  vir- 
tually all  schools  in  the  province  do.  In  partic- 
ular, we  inquired  about  parents’  participation 
in  such  planning.  This  is  a form  of  participation 
in  schools  advocated  by  some  on  democratic 
grounds,  viewed  as  a means  of  ensuring  that 
schools  reflect  the  values  of  their  local  com- 
munities, and  believed  by  some  to  contribute 
to  student  achievement.  We  asked: 

IWhat  factors  most  influence  the  nature  and 
success  of  school  improvement  planning 
and  implementation? 

There  was  evidence  in  the  literature  to  suggest 
that  the  most  powerful  factors  were  principal 
leadership  and  the  leadership  of  school 
improvement  teams.  School  improvement 
teams  provide  a structure  for  collaboration 
among  leaders,  between  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, and  when  they  are  included,  parents, 
as  well.  Evidence  from  prior  research  also 
highlights  the  importance  of  school  improve- 
ment focusing  on  a small  number  of  manage- 
able goals,  and  adequate  time  to  work  on 
school  improvement  initiatives.  This  literature 
awards  considerable  importance  to  parental 
roles,  as  well,  but  these  are  largely  roles  in  the 
home,  not  in  the  school.  There  is  little  reason 
to  believe,  from  this  literature,  that  parent 
involvement  in  school  improvement  planning 
would  add  significant  value  to  the  outcomes  of 
school  improvement  processes  for  students. 


Our  case  study  evidence  suggested  that  the  fac- 
tors contributing  most  to  the  nature  and  suc- 
cess of  school  improvement  planning  includ- 
ed: principal  leadership;  the  school  leadership 
team  /teacher  leadership;  stakeholder  owner- 
ship of  the  school  improvement  plan;  the 
content  of  school  improvement  plans;  a plan- 
ning process  that  includes  ongoing  monitoring 
and  communication;  an  improvement-oriented 
school  culture;  adequate  support  and 
resources;  and  parent  involvement. 

Survey  results  awarded  greatest  importance  to 
school  leadership — especially  the  leadership 
of  the  principal.  Of  considerable  importance, 
as  well,  were  out-of-school  support  (especially 
important  to  principals),  the  quality  of  school 
improvement  planning  processes,  and  the  con- 
tent of  such  plans.  The  most  productive  plan- 
ning  processes,  are  inclusive,  ongoing  and 
informed  by  good  data.  Adequate  time  must  be 
available  and  people  should  be  acknowledged 
for  their  part  in  the  process.  The  most  produc- 
tive content  of  a school  improvement  plan  is 
student  focused  and  targeted  on  achieving  a 
small  number  of  important  goals.  Parent  par- 
ticipation at  home  had  a significant  direct 
effect  on  perceived  student  outcomes. 


Successful  school  improvement  across  these 

three  sources  of  data  include: 

• Principal  leadership 

• The  leadership  of  teachers,  and  possibly 
parents,  as  members  of  a school  improve- 
ment team 

• A small  number  of  manageable  improve- 
ment goals  clearly  focused  on  students 

• Data-driven  decision-making  about  the 
means  and  ends  of  school  improvement 


SOURCES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR 
THIS  STUDY 

• Reviews  of  prior  research 

• Case  studies  carried  out  over  a three- 
year  period  in  ten  schools 

• Survey  data  collected  from  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents  in  1 00 
Ontario  elementary  schools 

• Results  of  the  province's  (EQAO) 
annual  student 
testing  program 


Survey  results  awarded  greatest 
importance  to  school  leadership — 
especially  the  leadership  oj 
the  principal. 


• Effective  implementation  of  school  improve- 
ment plans  including  time  to  do  school 
improvement  work  and 

• Parent  participation  in  the  home 

2 What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of 
involving  parents,  school  councils,  and  the 
school  community  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  monitoring  of  school  improve- 
ment plans? 

Little  detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
literature  about  the  best  ways  to  involve  parents 


SCHOOLS,  FAMILIES,  AND  COMMUNITIES  I WHICH  RELATIONSHIPS  MAHER  MOST? 


and  other  members  of  the  community  in 
school  improvement  planning.  What  can  be 
concluded  from  such  evidence  is  that  at  least 
passive  support  for  a school’s  improvement 
efforts  is  important,  especially  from  the  prin- 
cipal’s perspective.  For  schools  perceived  to  be 
underperforming,  parents  are  capable  of 
exerting  considerable  political  influence  on 
school  staffs,  senior  district  administrators, 
and  trustees  to  intervene.  Such  influence, 
however,  is  much  more  likely  among  econom- 
ically advantaged  parents  through  the  forma- 
tion of  community  networks  and  their  associa- 
tion with  non-school  professionals.  Prior  evi- 
dence suggests  that  when  parents  assume  lead- 
ership roles  on  school  councils,  in  close  part- 
nership with  principals,  their  influence  on 
both  the  content  and  processes  of  school 
improvement  is  considerable. 

In  the  case  studies,  parents,  school  councils 
and  the  school  community  were  involved  in  a 
variety  of  ways  in  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  monitoring  of  school  improve- 
ment plans.  In  the  early  stages,  parents  con- 
tributed important  information  that  helped  to 
shape  school  plans  through  vehicles  such  as 
surveys,  interviews,  and  meetings.  They  par- 
ticipated in  school  improvement  teams  and  in 
school  councils  as  partners  with  teachers  and 
administrators  in  creating  workable  plans. 
School  councils  served  as  vehicles  for  commu- 
nication about  plans  and  actions,  and  for 
approval  of  project  participation  and  school 
improvement  plans. 

During  implementation,  parents  and  school 
councils  were  instrumental  in  organizing  par- 
ent involvement  activities.  They  helped  teach- 
ers with  some  of  the  other  school  improve- 
ment initiatives  as  well.  In  one  case,  a parent 
ran  a highly  successful  school  improvement 
plan  project  on  her  own.  In  the  main,  parents 
and  school  councils  played  a support  role  dur- 
ing implementation.  During  the  monitoring/ 
revision  stage  of  school  improvement  plan- 
ning, some  school  improvement  teams  and 
school  councils  in  which  parents  were  mem- 
bers played  a monitoring  role. 

While  our  case  study  data  suggest  quite  prom- 
ising effects  of  active  parent  involvement  in 
school  improvement  planning,  our  survey  results 
conform  more  closely  to  prior  evidence  about 
parent  roles.  Parent  participation  was  related,  in 
our  survey  results,  to  the  quality  of  implementa- 
tion processes,  as  well  as  both  perceived  student 
outcomes  and  such  positive  outcomes  for  parents 


It  is  not  hard  to  imagine,  then,  a 


school  staff  devoting  enormous 


energies  to  a weak  improvement 


strategy focused  on  the  wrong  goals. 


It  is  time  to  rethink  the  paradigm. 


as  a greater  understanding  of  the  schools’  pro- 
grams. But  parents  themselves  were  more  posi- 
tive about  participation  in  their  child’s  learning  at 
home  than  at  school  and  parent  leadership  was 
rated  lowest  (although  still  quite  positively) 
among  all  three  sources  of  leadership  for  school 
improvement  planning. 

We  interpret  the  results  of  our  three  sources 
of  evidence  as  generally  warranting  the  contin- 
ued efforts  of  schools  to  involve  parents  in 
their  children’s  education  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  Helping  parents  productively  engage 
their  children  in  learning  at  home  should 
remain  a priority,  however.  This  is  the  case 
because  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  indicat- 
ing powerful  effects  of  such  involvement  and 
because  this  is  a more  feasible  option  for  the 
significant  proportion  of  parents  who,  for 
example,  have  very  little  time  left  over  from 
demanding  work  schedules  to  be  in  schools. 

3 To  what  degree,  and  in  what  ways,  do 
school  improvement  plans  impact  student 
achievement  and  other  factors  associated  with 
effective  schools? 

A long-standing  and  still  quite  active  body  of 
research  has  devoted  itself  to  uncovering  the 
characteristics  of  effective  schools.  And  while 
the  results  of  such  efforts  are  regularly  subject- 
ed to  critical  scrutiny,  they  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  meagre  body  of  evidence  about  the 
effects  of  school  improvement  planning.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  know  little  about  how  to 
create  effective  schools;  but  it  is  to  say  that 
school  improvement  planning  as  we  typically 
view  it  has  not  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  strategies. 

The  most  productive  initiatives  for  improv- 
ing schools  according  to  the  evidence  include, 
for  example,  creating  professional  learning 
communities,  building  collaboration  cultures, 
providing  school-based  professional  develop- 
ment for  teachers,  involving  teachers  in  action 


research,  introducing  high  stakes  student 
assessment  procedures,  and  implementing 
comprehensive  school  reform  programs. 

So  prior  research  offers  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  school  improvement  planning  ought  to 
result  in  student  achievement  gains,  unless,  of 
course,  one  expands  the  meaning  of  school 
improvement  planning  to  include  the  strategies 
just  listed.  The  design  of  our  case  studies  did  not 
address  the  relationship  between  planning  and 
achievement  directly.  That  evidence  did,  howev- 
er, suggest  that  when  school  improvement  plans 
were  focused  on  student  learning,  and  when 
those  plans  were  well  implemented,  principals, 
parents  and  teachers  perceived  them  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  student  learning. 

The  degree  to  which  school  improvement 
planning  impacts  on  student  achievement, 
using  direct  measures  of  such  achievement, 
was  tested  by  the  survey  portion  of  our 
research.  Very  little  (2%)  of  the  variation  in 
student  achievement  gains  across  the  schools 
in  our  sample  was  explained  by  the  combined 
effects  of  all  variables  associated  with  school 
improvement  processes  the  framework  devel- 
oped from  the  study.  Acknowledging  the  limits 
of  our  measure  of  student  achievement  gains 
(EQAO  results  over  two  years),  this  is  a mod- 
est amount  of  explained  variation,  to  say  the 
least.  Comparing  this  modest  amount  of 
explained  variation  with  the  relatively  large 
proportion  of  variation  in  perceived  (e.g.,  by 
teachers)  student  outcomes  (51%)  indicates 
just  how  easy  it  is  to  underestimate  the  diffi- 
culty and  complexity  of  improving  student 
achievement  on  a school- wide  basis. 

These  results  also  raise  doubts  about  the  pre- 
vailing wisdom  in  Ontario,  as  in  many  other 
jurisdictions,  of  encouraging  schools  to  use  the 
results  of  province-wide  achievement  tests  as  a 
stimulus  for  school  improvement  planning. 


PRODUCTIVE  PLANNING  IS 

• Inclusive 

• Ongoing 

• Informed 

• Given  adequate  time 

• Focussed 

• Targeted 

• Goal  oriented 
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STRATEGIES  TO 
IMPROVE  SCHOOLS 


Create  professional  learning 
communities 

Build  collaboration  cultures 
Provide  school-based  professional 
development  for  teachers 
Involve  teachers  in  action  research 
Introduce  high  stakes  student  assess- 
ment procedures 
Implement  comprehensive  school 
reform  programs 


Such  encouragement  flies  in  the  face  of  not  just 
one,  but  two,  serious  problems.  Not  only,  as  we 
have  suggested,  is  there  weak  evidence,  at  best, 
that  school  improvement  planning  is  a produc- 
tive consumer  of  a school’s  scarce  improve- 
ment energies,  but  the  reliability  of  results,  at 
the  school  level,  of  province- wide  achievement 
tests  in  Ontario  is  unknown  \ It  is  not  hard  to 
imagine,  then,  a school  staff  devoting  enor- 
mous energies  to  a weak  improvement  strategy 
focused  on  the  wrong  goals.  It  is  time  to 
rethink  the  paradigm. 

The  most  obvious  rejoinder  to  our  call  for 
rethinking  the  paradigm  is  to  argue  that  a good 
school  improvement  plan  can  encompass,  as 
strategies,  many  of  the  more  powerful 
improvement  initiatives,  examples  of  which 
we  have  mentioned.  We  argue,  in  response, 
that  by  allowing  school  improvement  planning 
to  be  the  organizing  concept  for  improvement 


we  perpetuate  a linear,  superficial  way  of 
thinking  about  the  improvement  problem, 
whereas  powerful  solutions  are  more  likely  to 
be  non-linear,  indirect  and  embedded  deeply 
in  the  “guts”  of  a school’s  anatomy — its  cul- 
ture, its  reward  structures,  the  dispositions 
and  motivations  of  those  attracted  to  it  as  a 
workplace,  and  the  basic  “technologies”  it  uses 
to  accomplish  its  goals. 

What  are  the  most  effective  strategies  for 
increasing  the  involvement  of  parents  in 
their  children’s  education? 

Prior  research  concerning  this  question 
offers  many  suggestions  for  involving 
parents  especially  in  the  home  but  also 
at  school  including: 

• School  recognition  of  the  value  of  parent 
involvement  in  all  its  different  forms 

• School  vision,  programs,  and  plans  that 
include  parents  as  partners 

• School  leadership  that  encourages  parent 
involvement 

• School  climate  that  welcomes  parents  and 

• School  communication  that  is  open,  on 


Parent  involvement  in  the  home  is 
increased  through  such  specific  initia- 
tives as: 

• Positive  communication  with  parents  and 
families  about  their  role  in  their  children’s 
education 

• Specific  instructions  from  teachers  about 
how  parents  can  help  their  children  at  home 

• Subject-specific  school-family  training  and 
collaboration — workshops  and  home  visits 

• Especially  for  hard-to-reach  parents,  phone 
calls  and  visits,  translation  of  written  mate- 
rials, and  enlisting  the  aid  of  community 
liaisons  or  family  members  and 

• Requests  from  children  to  their  parents  for 
their  involvement 

Strategies  evident  in  prior  research  for 
involving  parents  more  extensively  in 
schools  include: 

• Information  to  parents  on  ways  they  can  be 
involved  at  the  school 

• Personal  invitations  from  principals,  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  children  to  parents  about 
participating  in  specific  activities 


going  and  invitational 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 


For  policy  makers,  this  evidence  strongly  recommends:  J \ 

1 . Devoting  considerably  more  attention  to  enabling  parents'  direct  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

2.  Rethinking  parent  involvement  in  school  decision-making,  through  mandated  school 
councils,  for  example,  as  a policy  direction. 

3.  Including  among  the  tasks  for  which  districts  are  held  accountable,  the  development 
of  frameworks  and  tools  for  schools  to  use  in  regularly  collecting  representative  evi- 
dence from  family  and  community  members  about  local  priorities  for  the  school's 
attention. 

For  district  and  school  practitioners,  the  evidence  strongly  recommends  that: 

4.  Parent  and  community  views  about  district  and  school  priorities  be  assessed  using  pro- 
cedures capable  of  representing  the  range  and  depth  of  views  of  parents  and  the 
community  as  a whole. 

5.  Rely  much  more  extensively  on  sources  of  data  about  school  priorities  in  addition  to  the 
results  of  the  province's  testing  program. 

6.  For  purposes  of  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  students,  rely  much  less  than 
presently  is  the  case  on  linear  models  of  school  planning  and  much  more  on 
approaches  to  improvement  for  which  there  is  better  evidence  of  significant  effects 
(e.g„  creation  of  professional  learning  communities,  leadership  development). 

For  parents,  evidence  from  the  study  suggests  that: 

7.  They  devote  most  of  the  time  they  have  available  for  childrens'  schooling  (their  own 
and  other's)  to  directly  assisting  children  master  the  school  curriculum. 

8.  When  they  feel  strongly  that  changes  in  the  school  are  required,  approach  school  and 
district  leaders  in  coordination  with  other  like-minded  parents,  to  request/insist  on  such 

'^change. 
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• Training  and  support  for  school  staff  and 
parents 

• Develop  clear  understanding  of  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  boundaries  regarding 
group  decision-making 

• Structure  school  committees  in  ways  that 
will  encourage  parent  involvement — avoid 
jargon  that  would  cause  parent  discomfort 
and 

• Recruit  hard-to-reach  parents  by  providing 
childcare,  transportation,  and  translation 

In  case  study  schools,  parent  involvement  was 

an  important  part  of  the  school  improvement 


| ADDITIONAL  STRATEGIES 


These  tried  and  true  strategies  don't 

necessarily  require  school  improvement 

planning... 

• Personal  invitations  issued  to  parents  by 
principals  and  teachers 

• Reporting  of  scheduled  special  events  and 
curriculum  nights 

• Use  of  varied  communication  methods  — 
e.g„  teachers  made  "good  news"  calls 
home 

• Teachers  sent  home  learning  activities  with 
specific  instructions  for  parents 

• Accounting  for  parents'  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities—parents'  schedules  and  comfort 
level  with  the  content  of  discussions  were 
considered  in  designing  meetings 

• Recognition  of  parents  for  their 
contributions 
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process.  Parents  were  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  a myriad  of  ways.  While  parents  were 
invited  to  engage  in  activities  in  which  they 
might  not  have  had  previous  experience,  an 
effort  was  made  to  make  them  feel  comfort- 
able with  their  level  and  type  of  involvement. 
Parents  who  were  newer  to  schools,  who  were 
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less  familiar  with  the  working  language  of 
schools,  and  who  were  less  educated  were 
drawn  to  social  activities.  Then,  schools  tried 
to  build  on  this  involvement  by  inviting  parents 
into  other  school-related  activities.  In  some 
schools  more  parents  became  engaged  in  stu- 
dent learning  initiatives.  Parents  who  had 
experience  with  schools  and  who  were  better 
educated  became  involved  in  school  councils, 
SIP  teams,  and  in  decision-making  roles. 

Our  survey  evidence  is  not  a direct  source  of 
information  about  strategies  for  increasing 
parent  involvement.  However,  taken  together, 
evidence  about  the  importance  of  data-driven 
decision-making  and  parent  participation  in 
school  improvement  planning  also  suggest  a 
direction  for  schools  that  is  underutilized  in 
many  schools.  One  need  not  have  active  parent 
participation  on  a school  improvement  team 
or  school  council  in  order  to  understand  and 
account  for  parent  views  and  preferences. 
Indeed,  those  parents  who  are  active  in  such 
direct  ways  may  not  “represent”  the  views  of 
the  entire  school’s  parent  population.  More 
systematically  collecting  data  about  parent 
■views  and  preferences  through  focus  groups, 
targeted  interviews,  phone  surveys  and  the 
like  is  a strategy  with  considerable  promise;  it 
gives  voice  to  those  parents  who  are  largely 
disempowered  by  their  own  past  experiences 
with  school,  competing  obligations,  reluctance 
to  challenge  those  in  positions  of  authority,  or 
lack  of  knowledge  about  how  to  exert  influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  their  children.  As  some  evi- 
dence now  suggests,  for  example,  school 
councils  are  sometimes  dominated  by  parents 
whose  powerful  advocacy  for  the  welfare  of 
their  own  children  can  perpetuate  inequities 
for  others. 

1 Wolfe,  R.,  Childs,  R.,  & Elgie,  S.  (2004). 
Final  report  of  the  external  evaluation  of 
EQAO’s  assessment  process.  Toronto: 
OISE /University  of  Toronto  (May). 
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